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San Francisco 
By Ina D. Coolbrith 


IN ENDED DAYS, A CHILD, I TROD THY SANDS, 
THE SANDS UNBUILDED, RANK WITH BRUSH AND BRIER 
AND BLOSSOM—CHASED THE SEA-FOAM ON THY STRANDS, 
YOUNG CITY OF MY LOVE AND MY DESIRE! 


I SAW THY BARREN HILLS AGAINST THE SKIES, 
I SAW THEM TOPPED WITH MINARET AND SPIRE, 
ON PLAIN AND SLOPE THY MYRIAD WALLS ARISE, 
FAIR CITY OF MY LOVE AND MY DESIRE. 


WITH THEE THE ORIENT TOUCHED HEART AND HANDS; 
THE WORLD’S RICH ARGOSIES LAY AT THY FEET; 
QUEEN OF THE FAIREST LAND OF ALL THE LANDS— 
OUR SUNSET-GLORY, PROUD AND STRONG AND SWEET! 


I SAW THEE IN THINE ANGUISH! TORTURED, PRONE, 
RENT WITH EARTH-THROES, GARMENTED IN FIRE! 

EACH WOUND UPON THY BREAST UPON MY OWN, 
SAD CITY OF MY LOVE AND MY DESIRE. 


GRAY WIND-BLOWN ASHES, BROKEN, TOPPLING WALL 
AND RUINED HEARTH—ARE THESE THY FUNERAL PYRE? 
BLACK DESOLATION COVERING AS A PALL— 
IS THIS THE END, MY LOVE AND MY DESIRE? 


NAY, STRONG, UNDAUNTED, THOUGHTLESS OF DESPAIR, 
THE WILL THAT BUILDED THEE SHALL BUILD AGAIN, 

AND ALL THY BROKEN PROMISE SPRING MORE FAIR, 
THOU MIGHTY MOTHER OF AS MIGHTY MEN. 


THOU WILT ARISE INVINCIBLE, SUPREME! 
THE EARTH TO VOICE THY GLORY NEVER TIRE, 

AND SONG, UNBORN, SHALL CHANT NO NOBLER THEME, 
PROUD CITY OF MY LOVE AND MY DESIRE. 


BUT I SHALL SEE THEE EVER AS OF OLD! 
THY WRAITH OF PEARL, WALL, MINARET AND SPIRE, 
FRAMED IN THE MISTS THAT VEIL THY GATE OF GOLD, 
LOST CITY OF MY LOVE AND MY DESIRE. 


From ‘Songs of the Golden Gate, 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Maas. 











ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


From STEVENSON IN CALIFORNIA, by bind permission of A. C, McClurg & Co, 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
In SAN FRANCISCO ak 


HE wide fame of California comes 

not altogether from her natural 

wa benefits. As much as in these her 
m88 glory rests in her heroes. But, 
peculiarly, they were not born on the 
soil—are not the products of the poetry, 
the spirit, and the occasion of the West 
Coast, but were attracted from other 
lands. The explanation is obvious: lack 


of time, lack of generations since the 
occupation other than by the aboriginal 


Indians and the scattered Spanish set- 
tlers. We have yet to look to native 
sons and daughters for native genius. 

But, of all the borrowed heroes since 
Drake and the Franciscan friars, per- 
haps not another has brought more 
honor to California than Robert Louis 
Stevenson. He came and went and 
found no home in this new western 
country. From his coming to his going 
was less than atwelvemonth. He visited 
few parts of the State, only Monterey 
and San Francisco, and the slopes of 
Mount Saint Helena. The Sierras and 
the Sacramento Valley were seen by him 
from a railway car window, and the San 
Francisco Bay from the ferry-boat.. Yet 
this cursory visit of less than a year 
made Stevenson singularly Californian. 
It has come to be that these facts of 
Stevenson’s abodes stand out above all 
others: that his boyhood was passed in 
Scotland, where he was born; that he 
lived the last years of his life in the 
South Seas; and that he spent some while 
in California. 

This prominence given to his Cali- 
fornia sojourn is due chiefly to three 
reasons: that his motive in coming was 


By Katharine D. Osbourne 


after a piece of knight-errantry; that 
his experiences were exceptional; and 
that subsequently he used his knowledge 
of California in some of his best books. 
With what eyes did he see! With what 
a pen did he write! And it was the pe- 
culiarity of his art that he communicated 
through it to his readers something of 
the personal charm and fascination he 
exercised over those who knew him, so 
that for the countless lovers of Stevenson 
in every corner of the world this great 
Pacific State has a new meaning, and 
every scene familiar to him is endowed 
with an interest both tender and romatic. 
Truly, California was never more fortu- 
nate in an adopted son, who both en- 
hanced and spread abroad her. honor. 

For Stevenson himself, his coming to 
California was one of the most vital and 
decisive steps in his life. It marked the 
dividing line between a reckless, intense, 
but indulgent youth and a deep and 
sincere manhood. 

We will not judge too harshly his early 
vagaries and indiscretions. , As much as 
they were the result of the,hot blood of 
youth and wayward.companions, they 
were also caused, ashe said of Burns, 
“from being formed for love; he had 
passion, tenderness, and a singular bent 
in the direction; he could forsee with the 
intuition of an artisi, what love ought 
to be, and he could not conceive a worthy 
life without it; he was greedy after every 
shadow of the true divinity.””’ The tem- 
pestuous, intense, betraying temperament 
of the artist and lover and the generous, 
noble leanings of the man were for long 
conflicting elements in his character. 
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What was it that drew those force® 
into one where they no longer opposed 
but served each other; what special cir- 
cumstances aroused all his latent con- 
scientiousness and sincerity and deter- 
mined him to pursue no longer broken 


nds, but one great comprehensive pur- 
Hose in which soul and body united, is 
not one of the confidences he has seen fit 
to make us, even if he knew himself. It 
may have been, as he described another 
change in his life, idleness to industry: 
“T was never conscious of a struggle, nor 
registered a vow, nor seemingly had 
anything personally to do with the mat- 
ter. I came about like a well-handled 
ship. There stood at the wheel that 
unknown steersman whom we call God.” 
Whai we do know is that this wild journey 
from Scotland to California was evidence 
of the change. 

In later days, in retrospect viewing 
some acts of his life, he sorrowfully 
called himself Don Quixote. His pro- 
posed journey to America was at that 
time regarded by the friends in his con- 
fidence in that light, but it was sublime. 

In poor health he set out, and with 
little money in his pocket, and small 
prospects of more, since he had vol- 
untarily cut himself off from the allow- 
ance which his father had always made 
him, by this step contrary to his father’s 
wishes. Neither had he any great repu- 
’ tation yet in his chosen profession of 
letters, nor had he an assured publisher. 
His heart was heavy with the knowledge 
of the sorrow he was causing his devoted 
parents, whose only offspring he was, and 
whom he himself dearly loved; but he 
saw no other way than to involve them 
in his decision. Yet through all, his 
heart never quailed. Worn out with the 
discomforts of the voyage and the days in 
an emigrant train, “his body all to 
whistles,” as he styled it, made melan- 
choly by his sordid surroundings and the 
dreary country through which he was 
carried, he still was sustained by the 
conviction, “I am doing right.” 

Stevenson’s nature was essentially a 
nature formed for love, and before his 
heart found rest, he had formed three 
deep atiachmenis, all of which had 
failed. Yet no bitterness came to him 
in these experiences. He still believed, 
as he said in his essay on Burns: ‘The 


universe could not be yet exhausted; 
there must be hope and love waiting for 
him somewhere.” 

Going to join some painter friends in 
a small village, called Gretz, lying just 
outside the Forest of Fontainebleau, in 
France, a place frequented in summer by 
artist students from Paris, Stevenson, 
fresh from his Inland Voyage, met an 
American lady, Mrs. Osbourne, for whom 
he conceived a warm regard from the 
first, and a knightly interest on account 
of some unfortunate circumstances in 
her life. The friendship was maintained 
throughout the rest of the lady’s visit 
abroad. In Paris, at Gretz again, and 
in London they continued to see each 
other until her departure with her chil- 
dren for her home in California. 

But this was not to be the end. Separ- 
ation did not bring forgetfulness. Nearly 
a year afterward, on receiving an appeal 
by cable from Mrs. Osbourne, he did not 
hesitate for an instant to hasten to her 
side. Stevenson’s chivalry toward all 
women was infinite, and his heart was 
always full of sympathy for their un- 
equal position. Exhibitions of vanity 
and meanness in men’s relations to 
women, witnessed all too frequently, 
drew from him vehement indignation and 
pity. 

An exalted sense of fidelity was now 
drawing him westward. With no word 
to his parents about his going, in the 
early part of August, 1879, and in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, he departed 
from Edinburg bound for the far-away 
and unknown Western world. * * * 

His words make our hearts leap as did 
his own on the occasion, as he depicts the 
leaving behind of the unsightly desert 
and the sudden shifting of the scene as 
the train of the Central Pacific Railway 
shot out from the sterile canyons of 
Emigrant Pass and began its plunge 
down the seaward slopes of the Sierras 
—a picture of color, freshness, and love- 
liness. 

In his book which describes the whole 
journey, Across the Plains, and in his 
letters to his friends he dwells upon the 
heme. And memory rejoices to recall 
each new feature which greeted his eye 
as the train wound its way downward 
into the valley of the Sacramento River 
—sweeps of forest dropping thousands of 
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From STEVZNSON IN CALIFORNIA, by kind permission of A, C. McClurg & Co, 


feet toward the far sea level, spires of 
pines along the sky line, the cascades and 
trouty pools of a mountain river, Blue 
Canyon, Alta, Dutch Flat, and all the 
old mining camps, and hillsides of or- 
chards and vineyards. Finally. set in a 


plain of wheat fields, the garden city of 
Sacramento was reached and later Oak- 


land, beside the blue expanse of San 
Francisco Bay. It was early morning 
when Stevenson crossed the bay on the 
ferry-boat. The sun was just beginning 
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MRS. MARY CARSON, 


WITH STEVENSON’S 


STEP-GRANDCHILDREN 


From STEVENSON IN CALIFORNIA, by kind permission of A. C. McClurg & Co, 


to gild the head and spread itself over the 
shapely shoulders of Tamalpais, the 
unweary sentry at the Golden Gate. 
And the sea fog, opalescent in the morn- 
ing sunshine, rose over the citied hills 
of San Francisco. 


Nine years afterward, when in the 
trading schooner Equator, on his way to 
the Gilbert Islands in the Pacific, when 
he began The Wrecker, his mind went 
back again to the same scenes and he 
brought his hero by the same way and 
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described again his own first golden 
glimpse of California. 

Throughout his travelling he had been 
suffering in his health from his usual 
complaint, weak lungs, and he had got- 
ten at a wayside eating place some food 
that acted on him like poison. That he 
had been able to complete the journey, 
that he had not fallen by the way, was 
due to his sheer force of will. He did 
not stop longer in San Francisco than 
to get his train for Monterey, where Mrs. 
Osbourne was at that time staying and 
awaiting his coming. He collapsed ut- 
terly on his arrival there. Open air was 
always his remedy in illness and now he 
thought to try it again. After seeing 
Mrs. Osbourne he took a horse and went 
on eighteen miles farther to an Angora 
. goai ranch in the Sania Lucia Mountains. 

Of the owners of the ranch one was 
Captain Smith, an old man, a great 
bear-hunter, who had been in the Mex- 
ican wars; the other was a pilgrim who 
had been out with the Bear Flag under 
Fremont when California was taken by 
the Sitates—men of action and adventure 
much after Stevenson’s own heart. 

In the first days he camped alone out 
under a tree. He was terribly ill, dan- 
gerously so. He could do nothing but 
fetch water for himself and his’ horse, 
light a fire and make coffee. After four 
days, Captain Smith happened around 
where he was, and finding Stevenson and 
pronouncing him “real” sick, took him 
to his house, where, together with his 
partner, he tended him with true frontier 
hospitality and kindness, prescribing 
homely remedies and treatment. 

Captain Smith’s wife was away from 
home, but there were the children with 
their father. When Stevenson was bet- 
ter he showed his appreciation of their 
goodness to him in such way as he could, 
by giving the children reading lessons. 
And since Stevenson was one of the most 
beautiful readers himself, it may be hoped 
that they were helped to an accomplish- 
ment with which Stevenson frequently 
delighted his family circle. After three 
weeks he was sufficiently revived in 
heglth to return to Monterey. Nearly 
f months Stevenson remained in 
Monterey. 

A few days before Christmas, 1879, 
Stevenson moved to San Francisco. 


Looking for a room he walked up Bush 
Street till he came to No. 608, where 
there was a sign in the window. announ- 
cing furnished rooms to let. It was in 
the days when people lived farther down 
town than they do at present. The 
house was an old one and showed its 
dilapidation. It had been a two-story 
cotiage, brought round the Horn. This 
part had been raised and a new siory 
inserted underneath. There were French 
windows and green outside slant blinds. 

Whai interested Stevenson more than 
all else was that the house faced south, 
and that there were balconies to the 
windows, running the width of the front, 
on all three floors. Air and sunshine, the 
two great desiderata for his health’s sake, 
were to be found here. His ring brought 
to the door the lardlady herself, Mrs. 
Mary Carson. 

If Stevenson eyed her with questioning 
glances, no less suspiciously did she eye 
this new applicant for a room. She had 
just gone through an unhappy experience 
with two London Germans, who had 
departed leaving several months’ room 
rent unpaid; and she saw at once that 
Stevenson was also a foreigner. His 
manner and voice proclaimed it. More 
than that, to use her own words, “He 
was such 4 strange-looking, shabby shack 
of a fellow. Not that there was anything 
repellent in his looks, only his appearance 
was not what his acquaintance bore. 
For when I came to know him, I just 
loved him like my own child.” 

His garb was in itself a disguise, as his 
clothing generally was. The secret of 
his dressing poorly, as he always did, 
was, first, his preoccupation in his art, 
and, second, because the money with 
which he might have bought himself 
better clothes always went to unfortunate 
friends whom he thought in more need of 
it. Only the necessary and useful much 
concerned him, and resulted rather non- 
descriptly occasionally. In Monterey he 
was one chilly morning in need of a little 
heavier clothing than he had on. A coat 
was deemed too much; a jersey would 
have answered the purpose. Lacking it 
he pulled an extra undershirt on over the 
outside. Mrs. Carson describes his dress 
the day he came to her house seeking 
lodgings thus: “He wore a little brown 
rough ulster buttoned up tight under his 
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chin, and Scotch brogues, the walking 
kind, laced up high, and his pants stuck 
in the tops, and a dicer hat.” 

He was tall and thin naturally, and 
emaciated by illness. His hair was light 
brown and down on his neck; his com- 
plexion olive but rich-tinted, for he never 
lost his color even in sickness; and his 


closed a bargain with Mrs. Carson for 
the room, and with two grips moved in 
the same day. 

This house and one at No. 7 Mont- 
gomery Avenue, where, after his marriage, 
he and his wife went for a few days before 
moving to Mount Saint Helena, and the 
old Occidental Hotel, where Stevenson 
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THE CARSON CHILDREN 


A Picture Taken for Stevenson 
From STEVENSON IN CALIFORNIA, by kind permission of A. C. McClurg & Co. 


lips were full and red. His manners and 
gestures were like those of Latin people. 

Stevenson looked at the room to be 
rented. It was the southwest corner one 
on the second floor. It and a hall bed- 
room occupied the whole front. The 
larger room contained a bed, table, a 
dresser, and two chairs; and there was an 
open fireplace. ‘Here is all there is of 
it,” honestly exclaimed Mrs. Carson, on 
throwing the door open. Stevenson liked 
a bare room to work in. He remarked 
on the fireplace and the price and went 
away. Not long afterward he returned, 


stayed on his return eight years later to 
ship from this port for the South Seas, 
were the only houses Stevenson ever lived 
in in San Francisco. 

A certain house in San Francisco, 
called Stevenson’s, was not his; in fact 
was not built until many years after his 
being there and even some time after his 
death. More than that, he never visited 
even the site on which that house stands. 

Seekers after literary landmarks will 
find nothing remaining in San Francisto 
connected with Stevenson, other than 
localities. The old house at No. 608 
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Bush Street was torn down long before 
the great fire. When Stevenson returned 
the second time, and he and his mother 
climbed the Bush Street hill in search of 
Mrs. Carson, they found the old house 
gone and a new one erected in its place. 
The Montgomery Avenue house and the 
Occidental Hotel and the restaurants in 
which he ate are ull gone; all were swept 
away in the conflagration of 1906. 

Of all the landmarks in San Francisco 
Portsmouth Square is the one most 
nearly connected with Stevenson. It is 
in the midst of the part of the city Steven- 
son found most interesting and which he 
portrayed in The Wrecker, and it was 
here he often came to sit on the benches 
and watch the strange humanity that 
drifted thither. And it is in Portsmouth 
Square where his monument is, which 
Mrs. Bruce Porter and some other citi- 
zens of San Francisco set up to his mem- 
ory, the first to be erected anywhere. 

Mrs Carson still retains a most vivid 
remembrance of her lodger; of his happy 
presence in the house—although he was 
inwardly in sore distress, for he spoke 
years afterward of that time as being the 
saddest hours of bis life. 

He spent most of his time in his room, 
generally writing. But he liked well to 
have his landlord or landlady come in to 
have a talk with him. He was ready 
always to draw them out in conversation, 
and listened attentively, regarding them 
closely with his keen dark eyes all the 
while. In his hours of despondency Mrs. 
Carson’s gay Irish ways and wit buoyed 
his spirits, and his heart responded to 
her many kindnesses: the fire she lit for 
him in his grate, the motherly little 
visits she paid him in his room when he 
was ill, the hot foot-baths, her tucking 
the blankets and the counierpane about 
him when, as was his usual way while 
writing, he lay in bed, his head bolstered 
up with pillows, and his knees drawn up 
for a book-rest. 

His sympathies always drew the deep- 
est life stories from his friends, and it was 
not unnatural that when Mrs. Carson 
received a letter from an old flame of 
youthful days, it was carried to Steven- 
son. His refusal to her request thai he 
write an answer (being an author and 
competent to compose it better than she ) 
was made with the explanation that he 


was sure the writer would a hundredfold 
rather have one written by herself than 
the most eloquently worded epistle of 
another. 

Mrs. Carson, speaking of Stevenson’s 
ready indignation, says he was “that 
quick” but equally ready to apologize. 
His concern regarding the ruling passion 
of the Carsons, to gamble away on mining 
stocks all their savings, was like his 
desire always to help all those he met 
exacily in the way they needed it most. 
Stevenson said to Mrs. Carson on their 
memorable last meeting, “I hope you 
do not waste your money on the stocks.” 
“Stars, no, no!’ replied Mrs. Carson. 
“No, I never buy mining stocks any 
more. I cannot, I have no more money. 
The stocks has got it all.”’ Such were 
his sympathy and distress and his labor 
in helping with the nursing when the 
Carson baby fell dangerously ill that it 
brought a new fit of illness on himself. 
To the Carsons, with his usual frankness, 
he told much of his own éxperiences, and 
took them into his confidence about his 
approaching marriage. 

When Stevenson returned to San 
Francisco, of the family of four (Mrs. 
and Mr. Carson and their two little sons ) 
only Mrs. Carson and Robbie, the one 
who had been the sick baby, were left. 
Nor finding her at the old house, where 
he had gone ai first to see her, and lack- 
ing strength to huni farther, he sent her 
a letter to come to the Occidental Hotel. 
On the evening appointed, word was left 
in the office that she alone was to be 
shown up to Stevenson’s room. When 
she entered, Stevenson from his bed held 
out his arms to her and drew her to him 
and kissed her “for auld lang syne.” 

Not long since, in telling some one of 
Stevenson’s life at her house, Mrs. Carson 
voncluded, “I remember one morning 
papa’s coming home, and he had a news- 
paper in his hand, and he said, ‘Well, 
your author’s dead.’ I had a picture of 
him he had sent me, enlarged and hung 
in the parlor; but I couldn’t think of 
anything when the big fire came, and 
somehow I left that and the silk sock of 
the author’s he threw away in my house 
and that I had always kept my money in 
when I had some, and all the things I 
had cut out of the papers about him 
when he got famous, and they all burned 
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And do you know, there is something 
nice in all artists?” 

AStevenson’s wonderful gift for friend- 
ship brought out the ready response we 
have seen in Simoneau, and Mrs. Carson, 
and other true hearts and warm and 
kindly natures like his own. Bui for 


any act of kindness or a favor received 
he repaid, when possible, a hundredfold. 


WEST 


And it is a sad fact that one in very 
easy circumstances, in England, owed 
Stevenson the most part of a considerable 
sum of money his father gave him on 
coming of age, while he was sick and 
almost penniless thousands of miles from 
home. Stevenson was not the man to 
ask for it. But this was one of the 
features of his life that sadly made him 


VIRGIL WILLIAMS 


From STEVENSON IN CALIFORNIA, by kind permission of A. C. McClurg & Co. 


He was most generous with his money, 
and could never say no to a beggar. 
Important friends were helped to the 
extent of every cent he possessed. After 
he became famous and made wiih his 
writing twenty to twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year, liitle was spent on him- 
self, but all went, just as his monthly 
allowance from his father had gone, to 
his friends who happened to want it. 
With human nature what it is, it is not 
surprising that there were those who 
benefited by Stevenson’s generosity when 
they stood in less need than he himself. 


liken himself to Cervantes’ hero, and yet 
also brought out one of his famous 
proverbs: “Greatheart was deceived. 
‘Very well,’ said Greatheart.” This was 
really the summing up of his own life 
experiences and disillusions. 

The famous letter in Across the Plains, 
‘not written,” as Stevenson said, “by 
Homer, but by a boy of eleven,” to 
“My Dear Sister Mary,” and describing 
his and his brother’s attempt, before the 
days of railroads, by ox team to go from 
Missouri to California, he got in San 
Francisco. Two of the boys reached 
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“the good country,” but one was slain 
by Indians on the plains. This letter 
was written by Martin Mahoney to his 
sister, afterward Mrs. Carson. It deeply 
interested Stevenson, who had so lately 
come the same journey but in the more 
comfortable way of travel, by train, and 
yet the hardships of which journey had 
been almost more than his strength. 
When Mrs. Carson one day gave Steven- 
son the letter, then twelve years old, to 
read, he took it to his room. Several 
days afterward he returned the letter to 
her but without comment. He was at 
the time writing Across the Plains, in 
her humble upstairs front bedroom. 
After Stevenson had returned to Europe, 
one day the mail brought Mrs. Carson 
a copy of the completed volume and she 
beheld her precious letter, and the mem- 
ory of her little brother who had escaped 
death at the hands of wild Indians on the 
plains, only to find an unknown and 
unmarked grave in the new country, 
there immortalized. Martin Mahoney’s 
body lies in the potter’s field of Laurel 
Hill Cemetery on Lone Mountain, but 
his memory is as wide as the English- 


speaking world. 

While he lived in San Francisco, ill 
health and consequent hindrance in his 
writing brought Stevenson’s purse to a 
low ebb. He could afford to go for his 


meals only to cheap restaurants. He got 
a ten-cent breakfast at a coffee-house on 
Sixth Street south of Market; for his 
dinner, which he took in the middle of 
the day, he went to Donadieu’s restaurant 
on Bush Street, between Dupont and 
Kearny; and for his supper he returned 
to the Sixth Street coffee-house. Need- 
ing later to reduce stili further his ex- 
penses, he permitted himself but two 
meals, to bring his daily expenses to a 
forty-five-cent limit, and to the complete 
destruction of his health. 

It was when Mrs. Carson observed 
that he did not go out to a meal, that a 
tray from her own kitchen was carried by 
herself to his room, with almost an 
apology: she wished him to taste her 
good soda biscuits, her coffee, or a chop. 
And when his room rent fell due and there 
was delay in payment, it never troubled 
her good- heart. Stevenson spoke only 
too truly when he called he “the rose 


that had blossomed and bloomed under 
the bush.” 

If to him his writing seemed to lag, 
the list does not appear a short one for 
three months’ work. Much that was 
begun in Monterey was polished off and 
brought to a conclusion. Some useless 
work was put on The Vendetta before 
the whole was entirely abandoned. Across 
the Plains was mostly written at Mrs. 
Carson’s. The Amatuer Emigrant was 
finished and posted from there. 

Of this time of Stevenson’s life we have 
his own description in the letters with 
which we are familiar, in the Letters to 
His Family and Friends. Only that of 
Professor Meiklejohn, of St. Andrew’s 
University in Scotland, was not included. 
In spite of what is said in his letter to 
Professor Meiklejohn about seeking re- 
lief in works of adventure, there was a 
book of an entirely different kind that 
Stevenson kept constantly with him, 
carrying it about in his pocket in San 
Francisco street-cars and ferry-boats 
when he was full of unhappiness and 
anxieties and sick unto death, finding it 
at all times and places a peaceful and 
sweet companion. It was Penn’s Fruits 
of Solitude, printed in Philadelphia. 

The next winter, after he had returned 
to Europe and was at Davos, a health 
resort in Switzerland, he passed the 
volume on to Horatio F. Brown, not 
without some regret at parting with it. 

Professor Meiklejohn had just read 
his Burns, and being greatly pleased 
with it wrote to tell Stevenson so. His 
cheering words were a God-send to 
Stevenson, not solely for its own sake, 
and because it confirmed his own esti- 
mate of his essay: “Burns, I believe, in 
my own mind, is one of my high water 
marks,” but it came at a time when he 
was sorely in need of encouragement and 
a pleasant word. His other literary 
friends had seen fit to fill their letters 
with criticisms and warnings which were 
the’ last things poor Stevenson wanted 
while sick and anxious and on the verge 
of collapse. In his reply Stevenson 
wrote: ‘‘When I suffer in mind, stories are 
my refuge; I take them like opium, and 
I consider one who writes them as a sort 
of doctor of the mind; and frankly, 
Meiklejohn, it is not Shakespeare we 
take to when we are in a hot corner; nor, 
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certainly, George Eliot—no, not even 
Balzac. It is Charles Reade, or old 
Dumas, or the Arabian Nights, or the 
best of Walter Scott: it is stories we want, 
not the high poetic function which rep- 
resents the world; we are, then, like the 
Asiatic with his improvisatore, or the 
Middle Ages with the trouvere. We want 


much just yet, for my parents are very 
much opposed. This will give you a 
clue to some of my troubles.” 

Stevenson met not a great many people 
in San Francisco, but some of the dearest 
friendships of his life were formed here. 
First must come the Williamses: Virgil 
Williams, the painter and founder of the 


DR. W. BAMFORD 
East Oakland 


From STEVENSON IN CALIFORNIA, by kind permission of A. C. McClurg & Co. 


incident, interest, action; to the devil 
with your philosophy. So I, when I am 
ready to go beside myself, stick my head 
into a book, as the ostrich with her bush, 
let fate and fortune belabor my poster- 
iors as they will.” 

The secret of much of Stevenson’s 
misery while he was living at Mrs. Car- 
son’s, Stevenson reveals farther on in his 
letter to Professor Meiklejohn: ‘When 
I may return is a great mystery. I am 
going to be married first, at least; but I 
suppose you had better not talk of it too 


California School of Art, and its director 
for thirteen years—until his death; and 
his wife, Dora Norton Williams. These 
two had long been friends of the Os- 
bournes, and Mrs. Osbourne and her 
children had been pupils in drawing in 
the Art School before their going to 
Europe, where they met Stevenson. Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams, when Stevenson came 
to San Francisco, were living in the old 
Supreme Court building on Montgomery 
Street, at that time transformed into 
studios and living rooms for artists. 
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Mrs. Williams was ill and alone one 
afternoon, when Mrs. Osbourne brought 
Stevenson with her to pay a visit. At 
first Stevenson made not much of an 
impression. Mrs. Williams observed that 
he was tall and thin and in disarray, and 
had fine eyes and carried his figure well. 
He was silent and left most of the con- 
versation to the ladies. Next day Stev- 
enson came again to get what he called 
his gum coat, which he had forgotten 
when he went away the day before. The 
two got into a pleasant animated dis- 
cussion and he remained some time. 
Stevenson shone best always in talk; and 
those who knew him declare that his 
written works, wonderful as they are, 
are not the equal of his conversation, 
when “ali the many lights and colors of 
his richly compounded spirit could be 
seen in fuil play.”” He had a peculiarly 
beautiful voice, with a rich, round, but 
not provincial, Scotch accent. While he 
conversed with Mrs. Williams, he paced 


up and down the floor in his usual fash- 
ion, with rapid and graceful motion, or 
bung on the mantel-piece. It was noi 
strange that the conversation turned on 
the subject of the relations of America and 
Great Britain. 

Stevenson regretted that England had 
lost the Colonies. He pictured the 
States under British rule, with America 
the seat of government of the whole 
empire. He dwelt upon the benefits 
that would have accrued to the whole 
English-speaking race from such a union, 
and to all mankind, with Great Britian 
and America ruling the world for peace 
and righteousness. In a flight of fancy, 
and with all the richness of language that 
was his, he pictured the actual trans- 
porting of the royal family and all the 
paraphernalia of government across the 
Atlantic, the pageantry of the ships and 
the gorgeous landing, and the setting up 
of the throne at Washington. 

While Stevenson was talking, Mr. Wil- 
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liams came in. He looked doubtfully 
from Mrs. Williams to the stranger; for, 
as he told his wife afterwards, he thought 
a tramp had got in and she could not get 
him out again. But it was only for a 
moment, and soon the two men were 
talking with all the interest and pleasure 
of tose who feel much in common, and 
from that day began a friendship between 
the two that never ended until the death 
of Virgil Williams. 


Virgil Williams introduced Stevenson 
at the Bohemian Club, then occupying 
rooms over the old California Market, at 
No. 430 Pine Street, and on the same 
floor with the Art School. Here Steven- 
son was afterward wont to go and sit and 
read or talk with some of the members. 
But he is remembered most at the Club 
as a reserved, melancholy-looking figure 
poring over a book. There were three 
other members of the Club besides Wil- 
liams for whom Stevenson conceived a 
warm regard. These were Judge Rear- 
den and Judge John Boalt, of the latter 
of whom Stevenson said that he was the 
finest type of American gentleman that 
he had met, and Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, professor and author, who was 
most instrumental in inducing Stevenson, 
a number of years later, to embark for 
the South Seas. 


It was at this time that he was taken 
seriously ill. Mrs. Osbourne had him 
moved to her cottage in East Oakland, 
where the climate was better for his weak 
lungs,‘and where he could have the care 
he needed. Dr. Bamford was called in 
to attend him. For six weeks it was a 
toss-up for life or death. He seemed on 
the verge of a galloping consumption, he 
had cold sweats, fever, prostrating at- 
tacks of cough, sinking fits in which he 
lost the power of speech, but after a few 
weeks, he once more began picking up. 
He said: “I have come out of all this, and 
got my feet once more on a little hill-top, 
with a fair prospect of life and some new 
desire of living. Yet I did not wish to 
die, neither; only I felt unable to go on 
farther with that rough horse-play of 
human life: a man must be pretty well 
to take the business in good part. Yet 
I felt all the time I had done nothing to 
entitle me to an honorable discharge; 
that I had taken up many obligations and 





begun many friendships which I had no 
right to put away from me; and that for 
me to die was to play the cur and slinking 
Sybarite, and desert the colors on the 
eve of the decisive fight.” 

No sooner did Stevenson’s parents 
learn of his illness than money was 
telegraphed him, and the news that he 
was to count on two hundred and fifty 
pounds, or twelve hundred dollars odd, 
a year. 


About the same time Mrs. Osbourne 
obtained a divorce from her husband, 
but without provision for her or her 
minor child’s support. Stevenson was 
on the mend, but the doctors gave him 
no hope of complete recovery, nor even 
many months to live. An early marriage 
of himself and Mrs. Osbourne was the 
best thing for both. 


A wife could give him the care that he 
very much needed; and when he died, 
there would be the pension of a Scottish 
advocate for his widow; and he believed 
that his father, who was a man of very 
comfortable fortune, would also make 
some provision for her out of an inber- 
itance that would have naturally come 
to him, his only child. But he was too 
unselfish a man to have taken a wife for 
the sake of the care she could give him; 
and he said afterward, when month after 
month, and even for years, he experienced 
only the weary prison of the sick-room, 
had he known that he would live to be an 
invalid, he never would have married. 


The marriage took place quietly in 
San Francisco, May 19, 1880, in a manner 
simple and suitable. Mr. Stevenson and 
his wife-to-be went to the Taylor Street 
residence of Mrs. Virgil Williams, and she 
walked with them to the house of the 
Rev. Dr. Scott, the Presbyterian minis- 
ter, on Sutter Street, near his church on 
Union Square. Presbyterian was the 
demonination of his father’s and his 
mother’s families, and if he held broader 
religious views himself, it was the church 
in which he had been brought up. Stev- 
enson had been to the minister’s before 
and made the arrangements; and Dr. 
Scott pronounced the ceremony with 
only Mrs. Williams as witness. 


It was to Virgil Williams that he dedi- 
cated The Silverado Squatters. 
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HERE have been but few poets 
spring from the Frozen North, 

wg with its wide barren wastes of snow 

= and ice where the frost-king reigns 
supreme. Once in a while a Joaquin 
Miller, a Jack London, a Robert Service, 
a John Muir, will go into a frozen land 
and come back to tell of its marvels in 
glowing and poetic prose and verse, but 
seldom does the poet or orator spring 
full-panoplied from the cold-stricken land 


SAMUEL 


itself. On the other hand, poets blos- 
som naturally in a_ sun-kissed and 
zephyr-caressed land. Hence it is not 
surprising to find poets in California 
blooming, like violets, in the most un- 
expected and retired nooks. Such a 
poet was recently discovered, and, with 
his usual patriotic enterprise, our cour- 
ageous San Francisco publisher, Mr. 
Alexander M. Robertson, gathered to- 
gether a large bouquet of the new poet’s 


JOHN ALEXANDER 
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choicest verse-flowers and presented them 
to the world in a book entitled The 
Inverted Torch and Other Poems. 

The new poet is Samuel John Alexan- 
der, a Scotsman by blood, I should judge; 
an Imperialist by training, inheritance 
and inner feeling; a gardener by pro- 
fession; and a poet between whiles and 
all the time, no matter what his outward 
avocation may seem to be. His home 
is at Beresford, San Mateo County, on 
the peninsula reaching up to the Golden 
Gate on the westward of the southern 
arm of San Francisco Bay. It is a simple 
cottage flanked and banked by roses and 
nestling at the top of the first rise leading 
from the bay to the foothills, and here, 
with his two sisters, he toils in his garden 
for their livelihood. A writer upon the 
staff of the San Francisco Call thus des- 
cribes a visit he made to Mr. Alexander: 


“Poet?” he repeated, with rising in- 
flection, when the question was asked. 
Then he smiled from gray-blue eyes that 
shone kindly from a rugged face, and 
came forward. 

“T am Samuel Alexander,” he said. 
“Sometimes I write verses. I do not 
call them poetry. As some one has said, 
‘It has become almost an honor not to 
be crowned.’ Won’t you come into my 
garden?”’ 

He had given in his first sentence the 
cause of his long obscurity among the 
roses. His poetry is the simple, frank 
expression of himself; it has charmed and 
pleased his sisters through many years. 
That others should read it and find there 
a beauty uncommon or an appeal from 
a kindred soul he cannot realize or under- 
stand. The world outside his rose garden 
finds him modest and retiring—simple, 
frank and unaffected, but boyishly happy 
that joy has come, through him, to other 
men. 

Plainly he is a poet of nature, divinely 
gifted, if there are divine gifts, for his 
inspiration and his songs belong to no 
school, unless it be that of the Greek, and 
Alexander has not studied Greek. It is, 
he says, that he has a Greek soul. He 
believes in reincarnation. 

“It is a sad thing to be born 2,000 
years too late,” he lamented, with a 
smile. The talk had turned to his views 
on art. ‘When one is born ahead of his 


time he can look forward and see the 
dawn coming, but when a man is born 
after his time tha; pleasure is denied him. 

“T love the Greek gods more than your 
newer gods. I have lived with them so 
much in the mountains and by the sea- 
shore and in my garden that I half be- 
lieve in them. To me they are incarnate 
beauty and incarnate joy. I read of 
them in an old translation of Homer that 
I have; it is my dearest book. 

“T don’t know where I get my inspir- 
ation to write. Sometimes I have been 
asked if it came from the roses and the 
pansies, but I believe not. Tending 
them is such arduous work. No, I justi 
write as it comes to me, whether I am in 
the gardens or tramping across the 
fields. One of my verses—I think one of 
sonnets I wrote sitting in the street with 
the rain pouring down upon me.” 

That was as far as he would—or, 
seemingly, could—go in tracing the im- 
pulse that has made him a poet, except 
to name two or three famous poems that 
had been in his mind and heart since he 
was a boy of ten in his native state of 
Tennessee. 

His age we will not tell, but his thick 
hair is fast turning gray, although his 
close cropped mustache is still a ruddy 
brown. His hands, twisted and gnarled 
from tedious work in the garden, give 
no indication. His deafness, also, is not 
a sign, because he has been so afflicted 
for many years. 

But he has always been a gardener— 
ever since coming to California years ago 
as a youth. For a dozen years or more 
he lived at Colma and Ocean View, grow- 
ing flowers for the San Francisco market. 
Later he was at Millbrae for six years, 
and since 1909 he has lived in the cottage 
at Beresford, the farthest house on the 
little road that wanders up into the hills. 

For a score of years he has been writ- 
ing poetry, all untutored and innocent of 
any technique of poesy. He confesses 
that he has never studied poetic forms 
and knows nothing of his tolls except a 
vocabulary and usage gleaned from years 
of reading. Yet his poems scan, each 
line perfectly, as a rule, and with a 
musical rhythm that can come from 
genius alone. 

Rather than what he is, he would talk 
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about what he is not, and the first of 
these is ‘“Pharisee.”’ 


“TI hate hypocrisy and cant,” he said, 
“and I hate ‘phariseeism’ above all—in 
art or religion or politics I hate it. That 
is why I have not written what the 
magazines would buy. I suppose that 
if there were a modern market, as in the 
days of old, I would go and sell my own 
soul, but I will not sell God’s soul. 


His admiration for Ambrose Bierce in- 
spired one of his best poems, ““The Angry 
Red Star,” which appears in the little 
volume and is dedicated to Bierce. 


Up from the west I saw it rise; 
I watched and worshiped from afar; 
Not peace on earth proclaimed the star, 
The angry red star of the skies. 


In darkened skies it set its rule, 
They fled before the fiery sign; 
It pierced with influence malign 

The triple armor of the fool. 


War, war, a just and righteous war! 
Its flaming lances in and out 


Flashed their ensanguined lights about 
The altars where the false priests are. 


Whose shrines the ancient shrines supplant; 
Who, kneeling, bind about their face 
Phylacteries of the Commonplace, 

Wherewith to see the Great God Cant. 


- * * * * * 7 * 


Alexander has never met Bierce, but 
more than fifteen years ago he had a 
kindly letter from the great California 
writer that he says has been a great stim- 
ulus to unselfish effort. At a critical 
time Bierce strengthened his soul against 
defeat and he kept on. 

A result of all the years is contained 
in a personal letter received a short time 
ago from Joaquin Miller, after the ‘Poet 
of the Sierras” had read Alexander’s un- 
expected volume. The letter, in part, 
is as follows: 

My very dear Poet Alexander: 

Year very beautiful, very bright and true 
book is at hand. Thank you ever so much. It 
is the best, the most poetical book of poems 
this great land of promise has as yet produced. 
I like it entirely from cover to cover. * ° 
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Now a line or two about ourselves, our 
“trade.” I publish my poems not for today, but 
for tomorrow. I do not really care to be read 
in this day of dollars, but I do care and expect 
to be read when this great sun-land is another 
Greece—as it will be. We will not live to see 
it, but we have set our torches on the mountain 
tops, where the new poets may see and pursue 
the path up the steeps of Olympus with a more 
certain step than otherwise. t this be our 
comfort and complete reward. 

“T am a believer in the divine right of 
kings,’”’ Alexander said, with a shrug of 
his shoulders, ‘“‘and nothing can alter my 
belief. I wouldn’t change it if it would 
run my book up to 1,000,000 copies 
tomorrow. My southern birth and blood 
may account for it to some extent, but 
it is there, firmly implanted in my soul. 

“Socialism I fear more than anarchy, 
for art would be the sufferer. After fifty 
years of it no poet would dare raise his 
soul above the dead gray level of the 
commonplace. I should like to have the 
good opinion of the few, if that is to be 
accorded me. I always have written 
what I believed, and as I look back over 
it I have never been on the popular side 
in my life.” 

Last October (1911), he went on to 
say, when the State of California ap- 
proved the initiative, the referendum and 
the recall, he wrote his ‘““Miserere Dom- 
ine.” One stanza of the verse contains 
his prediction of the ultimate result: 


The people greet their queen today, 
Their new crowned Progress hailing. 

Oh, God! If this their mirth, I pray 
Let me not bear their wailing. 


From spirit heights I see beyond. 
Oh, discord of tomorrow! 

Oh, glad, exultant voices wanned 
And beaten thin by Sorrow! 


This is the poet Samuel John Alex- 
ander. Sitting amid the ruins of San 
Francisco after the fire in 1906, he cleaned 
brick for day wages and composed royal- 
ist verse while he worked. In his little 
Beresford garden he has reached a point 
where he is at one with Bierce and Joaquin 
Miller in their understanding of men. 

And when night comes the rising moon 
shines not upon California soil, but 
illumines the fair fields of a lost Arcadia. 
For Alexander is of the Greeks, two 
thousand years after his time.” 


Alexander’s imperialism is expressed in 


several of the poems of his volume, and 
especially in ““The Mother Call” does he 
set forth his idea of the influence England 
still has upon her sons and daughters: 


With Mother faith, with Mother love, 
The Mother calls her sons, 


and sends them forth to other lands and 
in other climes to fight for the highest of 
her ideals and inspirations. 

His sonnet to Cromwell is a fierce 
indictment of the great commoner, whom 
he deems a doubly damned regicide, 
standing above Satan himself 


On inaccessible mountain peaks of shame, 
Crowned with all final infamies of fame. 


This attitude is, to say the least, 
strange and uncommon in one living in a 
republic, though one does find it, now 
and again, in rigid conservative royalist 
types in the old country. And that 
Alexander is still royalist to the back- 
bone his tribute to Rudyard Kipling 
testifies. Here is the last stanza: 


Here’s to England! Glasses brimmed, 
Here’s to England! With eyes dimmed 
By the stormy waves that break against the 
heights of our emotion. 
Here’s to England! Brother, drink, 
Standing each upon the brink, 
Farther East and Farthest Westward of Her 
tributary ocean. 


Yet, he loves San Francisco, and feels 
with Harte and many others that she is 
a Peerless City of Destiny. In his “Our 
Lady at the Gate” he sings her fame and 
irrepressible power: 


While still the pillars of the Earth endure, 
The deep foundations of Her house are sure. 
Though the red flag of cosmic hate unfurled, 
Flash through the caverns of the underworld; 
Though Titans, struggling in the primal deeps, 
Fling hill on hill, to gain Her sun-crowned steeps, 
Still shall She reign, Our Lady of the Gate, 
Where all things enter, come they soon or late. 


And in his stirring poem “To San Fran- 
cisco” he cries out in the deep passion of 
his soul: 


We are sprung from the builders of nations; by 
the souls of our fathers we swear, 

By the depths of the deeps that surround Her, 
by the height of the heights She may dare, 
Though the Twelve league in compact against 

Her, though the sea cry out in their wrath, 
Though the ge — drunk of their 
fury, fling the hilltops abroad in Her path, 
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Our Mother. of masterful children shall sit on 
Her throne as of yore, 

With Her old robes of purple about Her, and 
crowned with the crowns that She wore. 

She shall sit at the gates of the world, where the 
nations shall gather and meet, 

And the East and the West at Her bidding shall 
lie in a leash at Her feet. 


The soul of man is a strange entity. 
Here is Samuel John Alexander, to men 
a rude, untutored gardener. Yet his 
soul flings off, through fingers and pen, 
irridescent flashes of rainbows which 
gain their gleam and shine from the 
throne of God. To the unthinking he is 
but one of the common working herd, 


yet, by virtue of that soul-power, he is 
akin to the great of earth’s mighty past 
and present. He fellowships with Moses 
and David, Sophoceles and Euripides, 
Virgil and Dante, Moliere and Fenelon, 
Goethe and Schiller, Ibsen and Anderson, 
Tolstoy and Towiguenieff, Burns and 
Scott, Tennyson and Browning, Shakes- 
peare and Johnson, Emerson and Miller. 
What a glorious company to live with. 
What matters it, in such companionship, 
whether a man carry pick or scepter in 
his hand, wear dirty cap or golden crown 
upon his head, feast at humble table or 
laden banquet-board. 


The Lost Control 


(THE WILD MUSTANGS ) 
By May Justice Canby 


I own a field, well fenced and green, 

The verdant growth, I joy to see, 
And there are kept of various mien 

My well-trained steeds, and—quandary! 
Some wild, unmastered mustangs, free. 


One day in confidence undue 

I lashed a wild thing thoughtlessly; 
And sudden, as at given cue, 

I saw the whole band onward flee 
And leap the fence full recklessly. 


And still I watched with curious eye, 
Nor doubted my ability, 

To round up all with hue and cry, 
And smile at their futility, 

Within the fenced field bye and bye. 


But while I loitered, nor achieved 

The capture of my flying herd, 
I, turning, saw as one bereaved, 

My beauteous steeds, trained to the word, 
Had followed, nor could be deterred. 


Since then has trouble multiplied: 

I cannot know the day or hour 
When my control will be defied; 

And now to subjugate and cower 
These wild mustangs, is past my power. 


My mustangs names are Rage and Hate, 
Ambition, Greed and Lust most swift: 
Their appetites—insatiate, 
Drive far afield in mountain rift, 
And haste me to a nightly shrift. 
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E California Towhee is one of our 
commonest, tamest, and, I think 
I might safely say, one of our 
# plainest, birds. They are so com- 
mon, being with us at all times of year 
and in all kinds of weather, so tame that 
they come in to our homes when we allow 
them, and so plain in their attire, and so 
modest in their ways, that I fear that we 
do not appreciate them as we should; for 
we are apt to rate most highly thai which 
is rarest, losing sight of the many worthy 
things that surround us because of their 
very commonness. 

I mistrust that should these common, 
inconspicuous birds leave our grounds 
they would be sadly missed, for no birds 
—save the Mockingbirds—seem so much 


a part of the natural life as these same 


brown Towhees. They hop about in the 
yard, picking up all the crumbs thrown 
out, or scratch about by giving quick 
jumps with both feet and making the 
dirt and dry leaves fly in a truly comical 
way. 

They are solitary birds, never going 
about in flocks as do the Linnets and 
White-Crown Sparrows, but seeming to 
stay about in pairs. 

There is no bird in the East to cor- 
respond with this common brown bird 
of ours; the Towhee, or Chewink, of the 
East more nearly corresponding to our 
Spurred Towhee, a beautifully plumaged 
bird who frequenis the canyons and 
arroyo more often than the dooryards, 
although these birds come inio the yards 
which are near their chosen haunis. 

The California Towhee is in color a 
dull brown, with rufous under iail cov- 
erts and fine inconspicuous markings on 
throat. Ii has been called the “ground 
robin,” because in iis habit of siaying 
about the dooryard it resembles the 
Eastern bird. Because its chief note is 
a thin chip which it frequently uiiers, 


the boys have dubbed it the “Brown 
Chippie.”’ 

Sometimes at the nesting season, but 
not always, the male sings a song which 
for musical ability does not amount to 
much, but all unconscious of this, or 
perhaps to make amends for ii, the song 
is sung with the greatest frequency from 
housetop or doorstep with an enthus- 
iasm that we would do well to emulate. 
Someiimes this song is not heard until 
after the first nestlings are reared and 
weaned. Perhaps it is then a pean of 
thanksgiving and praise that the nest- 
lings have escaped the feline tribe or 
other mishap. 

Though these birds are tame, and trust- 
ful, for the greater part of the year, 
when they are raising their young they 
very much mind being waiched, and slip 
to and from the nest so thai the casual 
observer would not detect their nesting 
place. 

Both birds work at the nest building, 
carrying twigs, rags, strings, and coarse 
material for the foundation, lining the 
cup-shaped affair with fine maierial, 
horse hair, plani fibers, or rootlets. At 
one nest where I waiched the female did 
most of the building, and that after six 
o’clock when it was nearly dark. It is 
their way to build leisurely, a litile each 
day, sometimes taking two weeks in the 
building. Then the female usually waits 
several more days, sometimes a week, 
before brooding begins. The nesis are 
placed from two to twelve feet from the 
ground, usually in low vines, or shrubs, 
about the yards. The nesis I have found 
have had three or four eggs, which are 
a pale blue, with dark pencilings at 
the larger end. 

As far as I have observed, the female 
does all the brooding, leaving the nest 
when she wishes food. 

In two weeks the young are hatched. 
Like most young birds they are feather- 
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less and very homely. With the com- 
ing of the nestlings there are busy days 
for the father. At one nest, which was 
built about three feet from the ground 
between two posts that were overgrown 
with English ivy, the young hatched 
April eighteenth. The days were foggy 
and cool, and the female was on the nest 
about as much as before the young 
hatched. For the first week the male 


did all the feeding. From the very first 
day he carried light green worms to the 
nest, slipping them into his mouth for an 
instant just before feeding, not feeding 


Towhees feed their young, they differ 
from many other birds. Six times an 
hour was the most that I ever saw these 
birds in the ivy bring food to the nest, 
and more often it was only four times— 
seventeen minutes being the shortest 
interval; forty, the longest. But such 
mouthfuls as went up on that nest! In 
the first week when the male was doing 
all the feeding, he searched about on the 
ground picking up green worms, millers, 
and any sort of insect, until they bulged 
from both sides of his bill, and it seemed 
impossible that he could hold more. 


Mrs. Towhee’s Nest 


by regurgitation, as the Goldfinches and 
Linnets do, and as these Towhees have 
been said to do. 

The female always left when the male 
approached; and after feeding, the male 
rested on the edge of the nest until she 
came back. I never knew him to brood 
the young. At these times, when the 
male was guarding the young, he showed 
the greatest fearlessness. In fact, at all 
times he was much braver than the fe- 
male, who “chipped” and made a great 
fuss if I but went near the nest. 

The nest was where the sun never shone 
on it; never-the-less, I succeeded in get- 
ting a very good photograph of the male 
guarding the nest, by taking a time ex- 
posure. The bird allowed me to focus 
my camera within two feet of him, and 
he remained immovable, eying me, for 
just so long a time as I chose to stay. 

In the frequency with which these 


But still he hunted and gleaned until, 
when he finally went to the nest, one won- 
dered if the tender nestlings would not 
have indigestion from this over-indulgent 
father. 

The young birds in the ivy grew 
rapidly, getting their eyesight when four 
days old, and also having wing feathers 
started. When a week old they were 
sparsely feathered, the drab breasts be- 
ing streaked with brown, and the under 
tail coverts having the rufous tinge that 
the adults have. The tiny tails stood up 
like sign posts in a barren field, for no 
feathers surrounded them. When nine 
days old, these ambitious little Towhees 
left the nest. Though fairly well feath- 
ered at this time, they could not fly, 
and, as it is the nature of this species to 
go right to the ground and stay there 
for several days, they were exposed to 
cats, and other enemies. However, 
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though showing foolishness in leaving 
the nest while still so helpless, these 
Towhees show wisdom in that they 
usually pick out the stemmy portion, 
which is often thorny, of some shrub or 
rose bush, and there, motionless, they 
so resemble the ground that they escape 
detection. Even their plaintive “chip” 
does not help one much in locating them, 
as it has so much of the ventriloquistic 
power in it that it is almost impossible 
to tell from whence it comes. Should 
one find one of these young birds and 
undertake to catch it, it would lead 
them a merry chase, for their ability to 
hop is something extraordinary. 

An interesting act of mother love 
recently came under my observation. A 
pair of Towhees were nesting in an apri- 
cot tree in the yard, and we knew that 
there were newly hatched young in the 
nest. One day a small Towhee was 
brought to me by a boy who had found 
it in the road. We placed it in a box 
in the screen porch, which was near the 
apricot tree. It cried lustily for its 
parents, which greatly distressed our 
Towhees. They seemed so anxious to 
get at the young bird that we finally 
opened the door. Without much delay 
they came in, hopped upon the box 
where they could see the nestling and 
convince themselves that he was not 
theirs. Having done so they were satis- 
fied and went about their home duties 
with no more thought of the orphan in 
the house. 


Had I thought that these old birds 
would have taken care of this young one, 
I would have quickly let him out, for he 
did not seem to know how to open his 
mouth to be fed, and we were having a 
rather hard time with him. It has, 
however, been my experience that, as a 
rule, old birds will not feed a young one 
not their own, even if it be of the same 
species. 

About a week later we noticed that 
the old Towhees were again trying to 
get into the screen porch. When we 
set the box containing our nestling out 
of doors, one of them at once jumped 
on top of it in an effort to reach the young 
bird. Upon removing the top screen, 
one old bird went in with his mouth full 
of worms and fed the nestling, who re- 
sponded with loud calls and quivering 
wings. If these old birds had been slow 
in wanting to care for him, he lost no 
time in adopting them. Finding that 
the Towhees were sincere in their desire 
to feed the baby, we released him, and, 
fed faithfully by both adults, he grew to 
maturity. 

Striving to find a reason for the changed 
attitude of these old birds, I went to 
their nest only to find it empty. Some 
prowling cat had, undoubtedly, found 
them. In this empty nest seemed to be 
the solution of the actions of the Tow- 
hees. So strong was the parent love 
within them that, bereft of their own 
nestlings, they were glad to adopt this 
strange bird. 


My World 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


This is such a happy world, 
Dusk, and dawn, and dew— 

And Ob, the robin’s song is clear, 
And Ob, the sky is blue. 


This is such a cheery world, 
Full of smiles and sun— 
Can the world that’s after death 

Be a sweeter one? 
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Life in California 
By F. E. Ashburn 


Life’s worth while in California, 
Where the fairy tales are true, 
And the golden gleam of summer 
Keeps right on the whole year through; 
And the fragrance of the flowers 
Mingles with the balmy breeze 
That 1s borne across the waters 
Of the broad Pacific Seas. 


And you keep a gettin’ younger 
As the days pass quickly by; 
And you wish you’d lived bere always 
’ Neath the bright and smiling sky. 
For the glory of the morning’s 
Beaten by the glow of noon, 
And the sun keeps sinkin’ westward, 
And it’s evening all too soon. 


But the night’s a benediction, 
And you sleep the sleep of youth, 


And your dreams are but repeative, 
Just the day-time’s blessed truth; 

And you waken with a feeling 
‘That another life’s begun, 

That will last from early morning 
Till the setting of the sun. 


But I guess there is one drawback 
To this land of farthest west, 
For we'll never want to leave it 
For the “regions of the blest;” 
And we'll always be a dreadin’ 
That the time’ll come to go, 
For the place to which we're headin’ 
Is’nt just a “cinch” you know. 


So I’ll take a “long chance” livin’ 
Where there’s life in every breeze, 
And the sunshine keeps a pullin’ 
Out the gold upon the trees; 
And I hope that when I’m done bere 
And I stand on “‘Canaan’s Shore,” 
That I won't be troubled if I’m not 
In Cala. any more. 


Copyright 1913, by F, E. Ashburn, All rights reserved. 
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By Martha Martin Newkirk 








Public Opinion in the Making 
RIVER begins somewhere as. a 
tiny stream. Perhaps it bubbles 
up from a fern-bordered spring, 
cool, refreshing the thirsty, the 
very luxury of satisfaction in the cup. 
Perhaps it trickles down a mountain side, 
or possibly it starts from the shadowy 
pond above the marshes. But it must 
go on patiently little by little. Other 
streams join it, laughing as they flow 
together, gathering force, ever widening 
and growing deeper—pressing on and on 
to the ocean, the final goal. 

So, opinion starts with an idea, a 
simple mental notion. It may be like a 
sluggish stream half undecided whether 
to flow this way or that, merely inclined 
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to some particular course. 
* * * + 


Public Opinion 

Public opinion is the prevailing senti- 
ment of a great many people, perhaps a 
majority. It is not necessarily a law, 
though it may be. But a law that is to 
be enforced requires public opinion back 
of it, else it is likely to become of no effect. 
If a ruler acts contrary to public opinion 
he may be called a tyrant, a traitor or a 
fool. Laws written by rulers in the face 
of public opinion are not worth the paper 
on which they are written, save as his- 
torical records of past failures. 

* * *) &* 
Mere Followers Not Thinkers 

An opinion requires a degree of thought. 
The word is derived from opinus—to 
think, or thinking. And no one will 
deny that thinking is the ‘noblest exer- 
cise of the mind.” We study, when we 
follow other people’s thought. We read, 
seeing another’s thought, or we imagine, 
or dream, or, dully, impassively allow 
half-formed ideas to float through our 
brains—mere chaotic forms, not even 
labeiied or pigeonholed for future refer- 
ence. Even the information that we 


have collected may be lost amid a chaos 
of mental rubbish—a few bits of gold in 
a ton of debris. These are not even 
opinions. One must confess that ac- 
tually thinking out a subject is not easy, 
and not of everyday occurrence. Some 
one has said, ‘“‘He walks to and fro and 
thinks he is thinking; whereas he is 
perhaps only wandering about in mental 
chaos. Thinking demands the highest 
use of the reasoning powers. Intuition 
may reach the same conclusion that 
reason does, but she cannot show the 
chain by which she was carried through, 
while reason points proudly to every 
link. 

We should think it out. We should 
array the facts in order, and place the 
causes against their effects. There is 
method in thinking, and we call the 
method “logic.” 4 The facts are labelled, 
summed up into clear, positive state- 
ments, from mere idea to power. 

An “idea is the simplest mental no- 
tion.”” An impression is a mark, a dent 
made upon a susbtance sufficiently soft 
to receive it—like wax or clay. The im- 
pression may not remain. The wax or 
clay, so quick to take form, assumes 
another at the hand of the Master Artist. 

The general public are like unto wax 
or clay, sometimes. They take the im- 
press of the present speaker or writer. 
This may be transient, but at times the 
clay hardens, and the public becomes a 
force that moves with creative power. 

Political public opinion was formed in 
older times mostly by orators. In our 
country ‘“‘stump” speakers collected au- 
diences, mounted the stump of a tree, 
and poured forth their own opinions or 
convictions. These ideas were taken by 
the men of the Corner Grocery, the Post 
Office or other public place and there 
discussed. And men cast their vote 
largely for the cause that moved their 
sympathies. 
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Togetherness 

An essay might be written upon the 
grocery store as a maker of public opinion, 
or upon our beloved writer of Scotch 
stories’ notable Pig Sty Club, and its 
benefits to humanity. For, often at 
just such meeting places as these men 
exchange ideas, find the weakness in their 
tenents, adopt the stronger theory, and 
by common consent weld the ablest 
thought, or the one most forcibly ex- 
pressed, into opinion. These could not 
tell—most of them—how they reached 
their conclusions, but they are sure, 
because Together they had worked them 
out. 

Rarely does one stand out alone and 
ery—as Elijah did—‘I even I, only.” 
Human beings are gregarious. They 
want to be with their fellows in some 
organization, an army, a club, or a legis- 
lative body. The President of these 
United States knows that he only stands 
in front of his cabinet, the House and 
Senate. The minister in the pulpit has 
behind him his officers and the “back- 
bone” of his church. 

Every one knows that the pulpit a 
century ago had great power to mould 
public opinion. Few people were edu- 
cated; fewer books, and very few papers 
were read. The minister “reads books 
and he knows,” was the common feeling. 

Now, public opinion is formed largely 
by the press. Everybody reads. The 
newspaper tells the story, and it ex- 
presses strongly its editorial opinion. 
Thus it is both narrator and advocate. 
The press is called, sometimes, a weather- 
cock, because it is an index pointer of 
public opinion. As newspapers quote 
one another, either to commend or 
attack, the same opinion is spread from 
ocean to oecan. By “the press,” I 
would include daily papers, weekly jour- 
nals, like the Outlook, Colliers, The In- 
dependent—papers not primarily politi- 
cal; family papers like the great religious 
weeklies, magazines and books that come 
into homes bringing the thought of the 
best writers, and moulding their opin- 
ions that in time come to be public 
opinions. 


-—-~ 
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The Press and the Woman’s Club have 
enabled women to become factors in the 
making of public opinion. Half a cen- 
tury ago, when “Susan B.” and other 
agitators began talking of “Rights,” the 
majority of women were not ready for 
public duty. But they tried using what 
rights they had, and meeting, comparing 
ideas, sifting, considering, 7 binking, until 
they now have nearly a fair share in the 
“making of that criterion we call ‘public 
opinion,’ which at once reflects an age 
and reforms it.”’ 


So, on the whole, in our land, pulpit, 
press, school, club, literature—all that 
makes for righteousness—combine to 
form in the whole people that sense of 
law-abiding, of honor and integrity that 
is the highest and best public opinion. 


Synonymous words are sentiment, 
view, persuasion, idea and estimation. 
An opinion is a lesser force than a con- 
viction, for that is the welded force, the 
granite formation of man’s mental life. 
A conviction is a thought that has been in 
battle and come out victorious. 


Public opinion welded into conviction 
made possible our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. Bitterness, desolation, heart- 
rending grief, following the horrors of 
our Civil War, left our people in a con- 
dition of mental and spiritual numbness. 
Then opinion became merely personal 
sentiment, never ripening into convic- 
tion. Personal sorrow and losses had 
blinded eyes, hardened hearts, and closed 
ears. There was—as with the Israelites 
of old—long “wandering in the wilder- 
ness,” until the older men and women— 
who could not outgrow their prejudices 
—passed on. Then a new generation— 
no better, no nobler than the former, but 
living in a different era, a different en- 
vironment—now clasp hands across the 
continent, East and West and from 
North to South, and all shout a mighty 
chorus of, 

“My country ’tis cf thee 


Sweet land of lib, . 
Of thee WE sing.” 
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By Margaret Troili Campbell 








on the bay. And this is a rainy 
day. The clouds are folded 
against the Contra Costa hills; 
there is nothing in the east, the horizon 
is smudged with the rain and the mist. 
There is a grove of masts, slender and 
black, etched on the soft, gray mist- 
plate, and a curve of black accenting the 
etching below. That is Long Wharf. 
There are tones of brown and tan beside 
the grove—the piles of lumber give that, 
but the big hulks are dark. The rain 
washes over everything with its soft 
gray brush. To the south, another un- 
colored, boundless vista, perhaps cut 
into by a listless fishing-boat, overtaken 
by the inertia of the day. It is bound 
for nowhere; it has only gathered enough 
of the gray to be quite black. Goat 
Island is the softest green in the veil 
of atmosphere, and the water washes 
around it with a brown like that of leaves 
in the wood—old last-year’s leaves. 
Perhaps, in the spring, you have seen 
green spears rising from their brown 
beds? Those are the colors. Away up 
north the hills elbow each other, and there 
may be tinges of blue among them, but 
the rain washes even that very pale. 
The transports and round-the-Horners 
have gone out of commission, stranded 
on a rainy day. There is nothing to do, 
forever and ever, but only to be gray, or 
dark, or black, in the weather artist’s 
landscape. Even the ferry-boats have 
a slower pulse than usual, and proceed 
gently, with a shallow wake on the 
smoothed water. The sea gulls are aloft, 
sodden and inert. Their wings fan the 
air to the slow tempo of the day. The 
hills are blocked in against the west, a 
bold black line cuts into the resistless 
gray—it will take a brighter day to 
sketch in details. Even the smoke is 
water-logged. 
But wait till the sun shines! 


iS} ERE ARE ALL SORTS of days 


The winds 


from the north will clamber over the ram- 
parts, and clear the air, and burnish the 
bay, till it washes blue in its hillset basin. 
Long Wharf will have tan, brown, red, 
white and black. The wind will rub off 
all the soft gray wash, and put blue on 
the far hills, green on the near, and white 
on the crest of the waves, on the point 
of Goat Island, and on the ferries, and he 
will rub, rub, till Mt. Tamalpais and all 
the hills south and north are restored in 
the picture. Down south is a boundless 
sea, and the fishing-boat on adventure 
bent, with swelling brown, triple sails. 
The round-the-Horners stir again. A 
tug is pushing « clumsy barge out to sea 
in its foaming, determined manner. 
Ships are going out to sea, ships are 
coming home. The wind unfurls the 
smoke-plumes, and as he rushes past, 
they stream after him. It is the day 
of release from the smothering rain. 
The sea-gulls sail the air with never a 
flap of their taut wings. They balance, 
they veer, they fall back with the push 
of the air, they rise against it by some 
invisible oblique path. They sail away 
on circles of flight, and are back again. 
All the day is tense and strong, and 
smelling of the sea. 

Sometimes, too, there is a stormy day 
Then there is wilder play, browner water, 
colors more blurred through the mist- 
passion of the storm. Small craft are 
under cover, but the launch that ventures 
out has fine sport in the toss and dash of 
the driving brown and white waves. 
The ferry-boats heave and sink. An 
exhilarating sea adventure like this does 
not come into every day. All the bay 
craft have changed from their usual 
placidity. The cypresses on Goat Island 
are bending and tossing. Foam and 
spray are breaking everywhere, there is 
glorious rush and roar in the air. The 
sea-gulls are following, but keep well up 
in the wind—not a scoop down into the 
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water for even a bait of bread. To turn 
body and wings broadly against the 
wind would mean a wild career in space 
that might leave the poor gull derelict. 
No circles today, but a steady, onward 
sailing. And shortly the boat is in its 
slip, and the birds are perched on the 
piles as usual. But a storm on the bay 
is a cleansing bath for dusty spirits. 

On other days, have you seen the magic 
scene shifter push up his cloud phan- 
tasmagoria from behind the triple hills 
and Twin Peaks? All the hills that sit 
about the bay will lift the soft tumbled 
wreaths above their heads to watch the 
artist as he works. He will throw bars 
of clouds across the clear space in the 
west. A white brilliance shines down 
upon it, whiter and clearer as the sun 
slips below each bar. And the artist 
plays his fancy in the west, and leads 
the sun down, down, and stains the path 


pais is transcendent now, on his base of 
mist. The sun is gone, and yet there is 
a luminance on the horizon, and it takes 
long before the sky and the water have 
gathered darkness to themselves. But 
the islands in the bay have long since 
become palpable shadows. 

The city is rather heedless. The sky 
artist works so deftly from the wings 
of the hills, and withal so silently, that 
it comes out of its rooms and offices 
rather surprised to find the show almost 
over. Twin Peaks rise at the head of 
Market street with the calm assurance 
of evening, and the beautiful lights begin 
to glow on the streets. You will divine 
something festive in the air, a signifi- 
cance of beauty that calms the busy city 
and lifts it into the broken gleams and 
lights of the sky above the hills; out from 
its dying noises, the great quietness of 
the sky and night enfolds it, and the city 
sinks to rest in its place in the great realm 


he came with royal red. Mt. Tamal- of earth. 


Out West 


By Cloa A. Parker Fuller 


I often wonder, as I mingle with the crowd— 

The restless, nervous crowd, which throngs the city’s streets, 
With aching, hungry hearts and haughty spirits bowed, 
Who fain would weep to ease the ache of their heart-beats, 
Yet proudly stumble on and pray for strength and rest— 
Why they are beedless of the waste that liese—OUT WEST. 


The blackened, poisoned air—the reek of slow decay— 
The crowded tenements—the ugly rooms for rent, 

Where people come and go, for year, or month, or day, 
Where people work, and starve with hearts and bodies beni 
That they may still exist, with neither joy nor zest— 
Forgetful of the blessed, tonic air—OUT WEST. 


There is a balm for burdened hearts and lonely souls— 

A balm that heals the scars of grinding toil and want, 
Where sunsets paint the sky in flaming, golden scrolls, 
Where miles are spoken of as, “just a little jaunt,” 
Where one bas time and space to eat, and dream and rest, 
Or climb a mountain peak, or just to live—OUT WEST. 
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THE ROMANTIC HISTORY of 
Clifford =McCrackin 


By George Wharton James 











(Continued from June Number) 


He had cut a round opening in the top of the tent and 
through the fly—as if the space had been intended for the 
passage of a stove-pipe—and from this point of observa- 
tion he could see the dust flying up in the road when 
anyone approached the camp. Then he would make a 
spring at me—as a tiger springs upon his prey—grasp 
my throat with both his murderous hands, and urge me 
to confess for whom I had sent, and by whom I had sent 
this message, swearing direst vengeance on all concerned 
did he but discover them. If, however, the orderly came 
to the door the next moment to announce that Mr. So- 
and-so, or Such-a-one had arrived and desired to see the 
lieutenant, this gentleman was all good nature and con- 
descension, sending an immediate invitation to the vis- 
itor to come to our tent, or going in person to meet him. 
I had to smooth my ruffled feathers as best I could, for I 
knew that the least failure to appear happy and cheerful 
in the presence of the guest would be rigorously punished 
as soon as the stranger’s back was turned. 

“You must remember there was nothing in the coun- 
try then save military posts at long intervals and a very 
few poverty-stricken Mexican towns and settlements, 
separated by hundreds of miles of waterless sand deserts 
and barren rocks, with Indians of different tribes, but 
all alike hostile, sprinkled over the whole ad libitum. 
And yet I was often on the point of braving all those 
horrors to escape the terrors of my captivity and torture. 
Often when Toby came whinnying around our quarters, 
[I was sorely tempted to cut the fastenings of the tent 
and make a bold dash for liberty or death; for you must 
understand that during the lieutenant’s absence from the 
tent I was never permitted to go to the entrance under 
any excuse. I might have taken an opportunity of that 
kind to appeal for help, or send word of my wretched 
condition to the commanding officer by a passing soldier 
—don’t you see? And this he was determined to pre- 
vent. Poor Toby, never corraled or hobbled as other 
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horses were, would clatter around the tent for hours, 
pawing the ground, tugging at the ropes, and scratching 
at the entrance; but never till the lieutenant made his 
appearance was I permitted to give him the lump of 
sugar or other tidbit I had ready for him. Day by day 
my life grew more intolerable, and I don’t know how 
coon it might have been ended, either by that man’s 
hand or my own, had he not finally bethought him of a 
way in which I could perhaps benefit him. He had been 
placed under arrest for some trifling neglect of duty 
soon after we reached camp, and though this might have 
been all the more pleasant under ordinary circumstances 
as giving him more time to pursue his own pleasure, he 
began to chafe under this inactivity, and at last con- 
cluded that it was a deep, underhanded plot of his su- 
perior officers to injure and annoy him. If the concep- 
tion of this idea strongly suggested one of the common 
fancies of the insane, the remedy he concluded to adopt 
certainly afforded proof conclusive that his brain was 
turned. As, however, I saw in it a possible means of 
escape, I grasped at it as a drowning man grasps at a 
straw. His plan was this: I was to apply to the com- 
manding officer for an ambulance and escort as far as 
Santa Fe, and there I was to lay his grievances person- 
ally before General Carleton, and ask at his hands re- 
dress and protection for my husband. Redress and pro- 
tection for him! The bitter irony and humor of the 
thing was not lost upon me even in the abject state of 
mind I was then in; but I took good care to allow no trace 
of my real feelings to appear upon my face. The purpose 
was quickly carried out. Next day the orderly bore a 
note from me to the captain, written, I need hardly say, 
under the eyes of my tormentor; and in a little while 


after, a polite note from him assured me that my train 
would be ready at the hour mentioned the following 


morning. Very gladly had this kind-hearted man con- 
sented to my request, for, as I learned later, something 
of the true condition of affairs at our quarters had be- 
come known to him through our orderly and the cook, 
and the captain felt but too happy to grant me safe es- 
cort on my way back to my friends, which he thought 
I was now taking. Women, however, are the most fool- 
ish, unaccountable, soft-hearted idiots in creation. The 
night preceding my departure was spent in great part 
by the lieutenant on his knees, imploring my forgive- 
ness, vowing reform, and explaining how it was only his 
great love for me that had made him at times a little 
tyrannical.” 
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Yet when she begged her husband to allow her to take 
her horse Toby, he positively refused, and the captain 
confirmed his refusal, stating that the danger from In- 
dians would be enhanced if she attempted to ride horse- 
back through so dangerous a country. 

“Toby, poor fellow, had been confined in the corral, 
and his whinnies grew first rebellious and then heart- 
breaking, as dragging at his chain and wildly pawing 
the ground, he saw the train moving out and leaving 
him behind. My heart smote me at the horse’s cries, 
if it was only a horse; but the lieutenant had got into 
the ambulance with me, to go as far as the limits of the 
post, and was giving me his parting instructions and 
making his parting promises of repentance and reform, 
and I did not even dare to express my grief at leaving 
my dear, devoted friend. Pinkow, the orderly, for whom 
the lieutenant had obtained the captain’s permission to 
accompany me all the way to Santa Fe and back, sat 
beside the driver of the ambulance, as I said, while the 
lieutenant and I sat in the seat behind. 

“Hardly had the lieutenant left the ambulance and 
vanished from sight when Pinkow turned in his seat and 
faced me with an eager, questioning look in his eyes. I 
was startled by the man’s sudden movement and asked 
him in some alarm, ‘What is it, Pinkow?’ 

“*Thank God!’ he cried, with a great sigh of relief, 
‘You are free, madam. I have counted the moments 
since the lieutenant came into the ambulance with you, 
dreading that he would change his mind at the last min- 
ute and drag you you back to that horrid tent to murder 
you at his leisure.’ 

“*Why—Pinkow,’ I protested, ‘the lieutenant—’ 

“*_is my commanding officer and has detailed me to 
wait on you, with secret instructions to bring you back 
from Santa Fe, dead or alive. Alive if possible; dead, 
should you refuse to return to the prison he 
has prepared for you. Do you think, madam, that be- 
cause your silent, uncomplaining endurance of the lieu- 
tenant’s tyranny was ignored by the captain and the 
other officers, it is not known at headquarters? And in 
the company there is not a man who has forgotten your 
courage and kindness on the long march out here. All 
these men here will go into Santa Fe with you if you but 
say the word; and once under the general’s protection, 
the lieutenant can never more approach or harm you. 
The captain, though not advised of your intention, feels 
convinced that you will never return to our camp or the 
lieutenant again. I have his orders to see that every- 
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thing you may need on your journeying, whether under- 
taken with a military escort or on the overland stage, 
be furnished you, though, indeed, the general himself 
will see to that, and the captain also thinks that some of 
the other officers’ wives are at Fort Marcy (Santa Fe) at 
present.’ 

“But, Pinkow,’ I remonstrated tremblingly, ‘I prom- 
ised to come back; he will come after me if I break my 
promise; I know he will, and will kill me, wherever he 
finds me.’ 

“*Do you suppose the captain will give him permission 
to leave camp and follow you? Not while he thinks you 
will seize upon this opportunity to make your escape. 
He is under the firm impression that you are anxious 
to get out of that madman’s clutches, and would be sur- 
prised if he heard that you had conscientious scruples 
about breaking your word with him. Do you know,’ he 
continued in a lowered voice, ‘that he is a condemned 
criminal, that he escaped the gallows only by flight, and 
lives in hourly dread of being recognized and handed 
over to the civil authorities by his brother officers? And 
to such a man’s power you would return?’ 

“Tt will break his heart if I go and leave him in his 
trouble,’ I cried, thinking of his parting appeals and 
promises. ‘He is not bad, Pinkow; he was young and 
hot-headed when that man in Texas enraged him, and 
he shot him in a fit of passion. It has been kept secret so 
long; why raise up that dread ghost now? And think 
of Toby; I should never see Toby again, and you heard 
how he cried. I must go back, Pinkow; oh, I must go 
back!’ And I burst into tears.” 

Is it possible for words to tell the horror of that drive? 
Not only did she have the desert to cross, but there was 
the constant terror that her husband would surely es- 
cape, follow, torture and ultimately murder her. “A 
scorching sun above, a barren waste beneath; a chain of 
dull brown mountains on the right, a ridge of low hills 
far to the left. Thus the road winds, drearily, silently, 
changelessly along. Hour after hour you gaze upon this 
blank, vast monotone, never daring to hope that one 
bright spot may greet the eye, but dreading ever that the 
brooding stillness of the heavy air be rent in sudden 
horror by the Indian’s savage cry. Oh, the long, slow 
hours that dragged their leaden wings across this waste! 
To me, there were twin demons lurking in every isolated 
clump of lance-weed that we passed. Where the men 
looked for only one enemy, I feared two—the Indian’s 
painted visage was not more dreaded by me than the 
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diabolical smile I had seen on that madman’s face. And 
I could not shake off the feeling that he was pursuing 
me— that he was even now on the road I had just passed 
over.” 

Day after day the dread of pursuit grew more intense 
and vivid. One morning when they were delayed by a 
broken wheel, she cried out to her orderly: “Pinkow, 
we must go on. All last night I dreamed of the lieuten- 
ant; he had overtaken us, and everywhere around me 
was blood—blood. I am going on; if there is no ambu- 
lance to be had, they can give me a horse, or I will ride 
one of the ambulance mules. Somehow, I feel that the 
lieutenant knows by this time that I mean to escape, and 
if he catches up with us now he will kill me sure.” 

On, on, the frantic woman urged her escort. Her 
nerves racked with the torture to which she had been so 
long subjected, she was now under the fearful pressure 
of appalling dread, of intolerable terror. She felt the 
unspeakable horror of pursuit. She knew her husband 
was following her, and just the very day after she had 
crossed the Rio Grande, as the ambulance was about to 
start, her direst fears were justified by an exclamation 
which came from Pinkow. Turning her eyes in the di- 
rection they all pointed she saw a horseman, the sight of 
whom seemed to turn her heart to stone. 

“*The lieutenant!’ said Pinkow faintly, and involun- 
tarily Sergeant McBeth urged his horse closer up to my 
ambulance. 

“T did not faint, but there was a blank of several miri- 
utes in my memory, and then I heard a hissing whisper 
close to my ear. 

“*So you tried to get away from me, did you? But 
you see I have overtaken you, and alive you will never 
get away from me again. Don’t scream or call on those 
men for help—I have two revolvers with me. I would 
kill them all, and then tie you to Toby’s tail and let him 
drag you to death. Do you hear me?’ | 

“There must have been something deathlike in my 
wide-open eyes, for he bent over me with sudden appre- 
hension; but I had heard him. Every word of his had 
burned itself into my brain as with a searing-iron. The 
words are there to this day—the Lord help me—and I 
answered, hardly above a breath: 

“‘T hear you!’ 

“Not that I wanted to whisper or speak in a low tone. 
I could not have spoken a loud word if my life had de- 
pended on it, as perhaps it might. 

“‘*Come back into the house with me,’ he said in a 
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louder tone: ‘I am hungry and tired; neither Toby nor 
I have had rest or food since leaving camp, except what 
we could get at a Mexican ranch back here. I knew that 
they would keep me back at the posts, in order to give 
you a good start.” He lowered his voice again, and his 
strong yellow teeth gleamed viciously behind his drawn 
lips. His hollow eyes were burning with the fire of 
madness, and strands of long, uncut hair were hanging 
wildly about his face. He laid his talon-like hand on my 
arm. ° 

“*Come,’ he continued aloud, ‘we shall not be able to 
go from here today; the ambulance will need an over- 
hauling. Come into the house with me!’ 

“‘*Never!’ I said, speaking low, and trying to speak 
firmly. ‘Kill me right here, if you want to—I shall not 
go into the house with you.’ 

“*Then you insist upon bloodshed and open disgrace.’ 
He spoke close to my ear again. ‘Remember that I 
promised to reform, and that you promised to be patient 
with me and aid me. Is this what your promise is worth? 
You want to deliver me into the hands of my enemies— 
to see me wronged and murdered. Come with me and 
I will forgive you.’ 

“He to forgive me!” 


“*But refuse and I will kill you and the rest here on 
the spot.’ 

“And he raised me from my reclining posture and 
lifted me from the ambulance to the ground. 

“Pinkow stood by, pale and motionless with suspense, 
but Sergeant McBeth had dismounted and stepped up 
to me. 


“*Madam,’ he said, touching his cap, ‘the damage to 
the ambulance can be repaired in half an hour’s time; 
you need not even alight, for we shall not take the mules 
out at all.’ 

“*Have the mules taken out, Sergeant,’ the lieutenant 
interposed sharply, ‘and let your men dismount. My 
wife will not continue her journey today.’ 

“*My instructions are to obey madam’s orders, and I 
see none of my superior officers here who could counter- 
mand the order. As soon as madam signifies her wishes, 
I shall hold my men in readiness to carry out her com- 
mands.’ 

“Every man of the escort had dismounted, and they 
stood clustered about me as if ready and eager to carry 
out any order I might give. I saw an appealing look in 
Pinkow’s eye, and noted the gleam of hate and fury that 
flashed on him from the lieutenant’s bloodshot orbs, 
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while with a quick movement he threw back the old sol- 
dier overcoat he had on and displayed the shoulder- 
straps on the cavalry jacket he wore under it. But even 
now the gallant sergeant would not submit. 

“*Your orders, madam?’ he asked, with eager eyes and 
glowing cheeks. 

“*T have none to give, sergeant,’ I replied sadly, ‘ex- 
cept that you take the best care of the outfit in your com- 
mand. I thank you and your men for their attention 
and obedience, and I want them all to have a rest after 
their long journey.” 

“*Stand aside, sergeant.’ the lieutenant said harshly, 
‘I will now take charge of the command, and herewith 
relieve you of all further responsibility. You will con- 
sider yourself under orders to me.’ 

“He gave me his arm and led me back into the court- 
yard, where, somehow, the escort had collected, and 
again I was reminded of a military funeral as I passed 
through the file of sober-faced, heavily armed men. 

“Entering the low door which I had left but an hour 
ago forever, as I thought, I turned my head wistfully 
back, and there, at the foot of the courtyard, near the 
gate, stood Sergeant McBeth, the wind blowing about 
the folds of his short soldier’s cape, his hand resting on 
the hilt of his cavalry sabre, and his eyes following me 
with a questioning, pitying look. Sergeant Brown stood 
gravely holding the door open for us, offering the lieu- 
tenant a military salute; but I vainly sought Pinkow 
with a last, despairing look. 

“Suddenly his voice came, rough and broken, from the 
open gate of the courtyard. 

“ “Madam,” he cried in evident distress, ‘Madam--oh! 
it is too late. Toby is here, but—’ 

“Toby! True, had I not seen him totter under the 
lieutenant’s cruel spurring when he was urging him up 
to the ambulance a while ago? Swiftly and with sudden 
strength I snatched my hand out of the lieutenant’s 
encircling fingers and was flying back across the yard 
and outside, where I saw Pinkow leaning, sobbing 
against Toby’s neck. The animal was trembling in 
every limb, but when he spied me a low whinny struck 
my ear, and he moved forward a step to reach my side. 
I rushed toward him, but before I could reach him he 
had tottered and fallen at my very feet, with a deep, al- 
most human groan. 

“T cried out with grief and knelt by his side, stroking 
his white, silky mane and trying to bed his shapely head 
in my lap. But his eyes broke even while I was caress- 
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ing him, and I bent over ‘the faithful, long-suffering 
animal, and my tears fell hot and fast—tears as honest 
and sincere as any I ever shed for a human being. 

“. . . I cannot remember for the life of me how I 
got back to Sergeant Brown’s adobe house. The first 
thing I remember was the lieutenant’s haggard face 
bending over me, and most unexpectedly his protesta- 
tions of affection, repentance and reform were as pro- 
fuse as they had been on the night preceding my depart- 
ure from Fort Bayard. He needed my sympathy, he 
said, and my aid, for we must now proceed to Santa Fe; 
it was almost a matter of life and death with him, an 
officer under arrest, to escape from camp and venture 
directly into the lion’s den—the commanding general’s 
headquarters.” 

On his arrival, however, at Santa Fe, the presence of 
his wife availed him nothing. The general ordered him 
under arrest at once, and commanded him to return to 
Fort Bayard, there to await trial. Friends sought to in- 
tervene between the crafty madman and his yielding 
wife, in whom a variety of conflicting and strange emo- 
tions were contending. To her dismay she found herself 
at last in the ambulance returning to Fort Bayard in the 
company of the mentally disordered wretch who still 
claimed her obedience and fealty as a wife. That return 
journey was enough to have killed her. A pet dog that 
had been allowed to ride in the ambulance part of the 
way was cruelly thrown out, and, when in a state of in- 
decision it made as if it would return to Santa Fe, the 
lieutenant called a halt, whistled to the dog, and after 
beating his brains out with the butt of his revolver, 
shouted in mad fury: “I’ll teach you to try and get away 
from me,” and pointing to the quivering body of the poor 
brute, he called to his wife, “That’s the way I serve all 
runaways.” 

At all the posts on their return those who had hoped 
the wife was escaping from her husband when she went 
north alone, were puzzled at her apparent abject subjec- 
tion to her husband, and as she says of the commander 
at Fort Bayard: “Perhaps he was the most puzzled of 
all. All circumstances considered, it was only proper 
that he should not call to greet me on our arrival, but 
he immediately sent his servant to me with supper and 
compliments. My husband had reported to him at once, 
had been ordered not to leave his quarters without spe- 
cial permission, and late at night the captain sent an 
orderly to demand his side-arms. The lieutenant was 
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furious, but I knew what it meant, though the future 
proved that all the captain’s efforts to ensure safety to 
me were futile.” 

For a few days he seemed cowed, then unfortunately 
one of his men was persuaded to obtain him a two-gallon 
keg of whiskey from Pinos Altos. This naturally added 
fuel to the fire of hate and rage that were consuming the 
madman’s bosom, and he vented it all upon his long-suf- 
fering but proud-hearted wife. Though his side-arms 
had been removed, the lieutenant had no difficulty in 
gaining access to the tool-chest of the company-carpen- 
ter, and his wife soon learned that a hatchet was as for- 
midable a weapon in the hands of a madman as a pistol 
or revolver. 

When the court-martial convened the excitement of 
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the lieutenant increased, and his threats and actual vio- 


” 


lence to his wife grew more intolerable. “I knew,” said 
she, “that the sitting of the court-martial would be as 
much, and more, of a trial for me than for him, for at 
the very worst his judges could not and would not take 
his life, while the preservation of mine would be highly 
problematical.” 

One day one of the officers discovered a slight error 
in the proceedings, which uncorrected would have given 
the lieutenant a loophole of escape had the verdict gone 
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against him. He called attention to the fact, and that 
night his poor wife was made to bear the burden of his 
anger, his spite and his bitter hatred against the man 
who had circumvented him. 

Another day he returned home earlier than usual from 
the trial, closed the tent and drew a hatchet from under 
the mattress. He commanded his wife to kneel down 
and hold her hands, for he was “going to cut her head 
open.” As she did so—for she knew it was useless to 
resist, and that if she cried out he would murder her 
before help could come—he spanned her throat with one 
hand and with the other held the hatchet above her. 
Fortunately something distracted his attention, and 
soon he stumbled upon the whiskey which his wife had 
hid, and, taking a tumbler full of it, was speedily lulled 
to sleep. But as he stretched himself out on his bed, he 
bid her lie where he could touch her with his hand, lest 
she should open the tent during his sleep and let the 
soldiers in to murder him. 

Though anguished almost to the breaking point, mer- 
ciful Nature came to the tortured woman’s aid, and at 
length she herself fell asleep. Can anyone conceive her 
situation when she was awakened as follows. Here are 
her own words: 

“What woke me up I never knew, but as I opened my 
eyes they fell directly on the sharp edge of the hatchet, 
and the maniac face of my husband grinning fiendishly 
behind it. In a moment it flashed on me that he was 
taking deliberate aim so as to kill me at the first blow, 
fearing, doubtless, that in my death agony I should 
scream for help if the blow were not planted full in my 
brain. Before I could move my head, his other hand 
was grasping my throat and pressing my head back on 
the pillow; but the struggle, faint as it had been, changed 
the position of the weapon in his hand. Then I saw that 
not only was he trying to get in the most telling blow, 
but he was also calculating the exact position in which 
the shadow was thrown ori the roof and the wall of the 
tent. He had evidently replenished the fire, as the night 
was cool, to convince Pinkow and the guard that serenity 
and harmony prevailed in our tent; and the glitter of the 
drunken fiend’s eye was hardly less cruel than the glint 
of the cold steel of the hatchet. I raised my hand im- 
ploringly and tried to speak. : 

“*Not a word out of you,’ he hissed into my ear with 
an oath. ‘I can cut you into little pieces before the guard 
can get into the tent, and I’m going to do it. So much 
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you get for asking for a guard to protect you. Then I 
am going to roast you alive for telling the judge-advo- 
cate all about me.’ 

“And he pressed my head back, and again took aim. 
Presently he laughed, shifted his position and declared 
he didn’t want my brains spattered all over his hands, 
like the dog’s, and putting his heavy hand on my fore- 
head, he brought the hatchet within an inch of my throat, 
making the motion of drawing it across and across. 

“ ‘Steady,’ I heard him mutter, ‘steady.’ : 

“Whether he meant this admonition for himself or 
for me, I never knew, but after a moment’s balancing he 
rolled over, the hatchet fell from his nerveless hand on 
my breast, and in a moment more he slept the heavy, 
sottish sleep of the drunkard. Hardly daring to breathe, 
I lay with my eyes wide open, praying for daylight to 
come, and for some helpful hand to lead me from this 
dark, dreadful tent and out of the dreary, desolate grave- 
yard of a country. 

“At last the day dawned; Pinkow called to the lieu- 
tenant what hour it was, and when he saw from the lieu- 
tenant’s looks that this gentleman had slept all night 
with his clothes on, he knew that the remnant of whiskey 


had been found. Coming in to light the fire, he started 
back when his eyes fell upon me, and well he might, for 
when I approached the little mirror over the chimney- 
board, I saw that there were white hairs among the 
brown on my head.” 

This damnable assault was the last straw. The obe- 


dient wife died then and the militant woman arose in her 
might and declared that let the hazards be what they 
would, she must escape from this living death. Her de- 
voted orderly was informed; he and others plotted how 
it was to be done; the commandant and other officers 
heartily co-operated, and at length the long-suffering 
woman succeeded in getting away. This time it was 
open, avowed flight. She was sent back, with the most 
kindly letters to the various post commanders, over the 
road she had so recently traveled twice, to Santa Fe. 
The captain himself came and assured her that he had 
placed a man with a drawn revolver in the lientenant’s 
tent, a sentinel back and front of the tent, and a full com- 
pany as a cordon around it to prevent any possibility of 
escape. 

Could that long journey have been any other than one 
long, drawn-out agony? The wonder is that human 
beings do not utterly succumb under such frightful men- 
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tal torture. But at last she reached Santa Fe. There 
General Carleton placed her under the kind protection of 
General Alexander and his wife who, under full and 
watchful escort, took her back to civilization. 

Yet, strange to say, when they reached Fort Lyons, 
an express rider who had followed them brought the 
startling information that the lieutenant had escaped 
again. Fortunately he was rearrested, and subsequently, 
though he gained technical liberty, he was placed in such 
a position by the army proceedings that he made no 
effort to follow his wife. The last she knew of him he 
was dismissed from the service, but from that day to this 
she has never learned of his whereabouts, alive or dead. 

Almost immediately after she made her escape from 
Fort Bayard other misfortunes befell her which com- 
pelled her, for the first time in her life, to gain her own 
living. Her brother, sister and mother were already in 
California, and it was natural that she should come there, 
and for a while she taught German in the South Cosmo- 
politan School in San Francisco. Then, while she was 
paying a short visit to Arizona, which always has had a 
great allurement for her, she heard of the founding of 
the new magazine of the Pacific Coast, the Overland 
Monthly, by Bret Harte, and she decided to try writing 
for it. Her first article was entitled “Down Among the 
Dead Letters,” and it appears in the December number, 
1869. Harte liked it so well he urged her to write more, 
and especially some of her army experiences, and stories 
based upon them. She did so, and in the Volume IV 
four of her army and desert sketches appear, with an 
equally prominent scattering in later volumes. Before 
her first sketch appeared, however, she had been enabled 
by the influence of the Bancrofts to visit the Harper 
Brothers in New York, and they accepted one of her 
sketches and paid her on the spot for it—$45 in ragged 
greenbacks, the first money she had ever earned by writ- 
ing. 

Now began what may be called the literary epoch of 
her life. She wrote for many magazines and papers both 
East and West, until the name Josephine Clifford was 
one of the well-known names of current literature. 

Then, in 1881, Arizona again attracted her. Her army 
friends were always begging her to come to visit them, 
and in spite of the horrors she had endured at Fort Bay- 
ard, the country itself never ceased to call her, so she 
yielded to the importunity of friends and—met her fate! 
For while visiting around she was introduced to many 
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prominent people, among others Jackson McCrackin, a 
South Carolinian by birth, but now a thorough-going 
Westerner. He was the discoverer of a well-known and 
productive gold mine, the speaker of the first legislature 
ever convened in Arizona, and an attractive gentleman. 
He fell in love with Mrs. Clifford, wooed and won her, 
and in 1882 they were married. 

Now began the pastoral epoch of her life as Mrs. Jose- 
phine Clifford McCrackin. She and her husband moved 
to a ranch they had purchased in the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains, which she named the Monte Paraiso (Mountain 
Paradise), and there for seventeen happy years she lived 
with the ‘man she loved, surrounded by all that sincere 
and devoted affection could give her. During this period 
she wrote much for a variety of publications, both Cali- 
fornian and Eastern, and many of her sketches were 
translated and published in German. She had already 
issued, in 1877, a volume of her collected stories from the 
Overland, so they were called “Overland Tales,” and in 
1893 a second volume, entitled “Another Juanita,” was 
published. 

In a letter written to me but a short time ago, Mrs. 
McCrackin thus speaks of the ranch and her life there: 
“So many happy years I spent on Monte Paraiso Ranch, 
and I had counted on spending the remaining years of 
my rather stormy life there; but fate had decreed other- 
wise, and the forest fire of October, 1899, which swept 
away every building on the ranch, with contents, was 
really the beginning of the end, though Mr. McCrackin 
did not die till December 14, 1904, and I soon after left 
the mountains and put the land up for sale. 

“We had built up such a beautiful place; it was rightly 
named, before the fire had swept it. And always we had 
delightful people with us, and in the neighborhood. Old 
army friends looked in upon us, and Major-General Bar- 
ry, with his charming wife, knew the ranch before the 
desolation. Mr. McCrackin had elected this distin- 
guished officer to the Presidential chair while he was 
still captain in the First Infantry. A young officer, Lieu- 
tenant W. Ory Smith of the Seventh Infantry, was also 
a great favorite with Mr. McCrackin, for ‘Billy’ Smith’s 
grandfather, William Onry, the Arizona pioneer, had 
been his friend and ‘pardner,’ as Mr. McCrackin was the 
first white man to set foot on the ground where Prescott 
now stands. 

“A very pleasant summer was that of 1899, though it 
went out with the pall of smoke hanging over it. Am- 
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brose Bierce came up in the Santa Cruz mountains early 
‘in the year, with the avowed intention of remaining 
through the season. Ambrose Bierce, the best-hated and 
the best-loved man in California, whose renown followed 
wherever the fear his name scattered had penetrated 
first. Yet he could be so good and kind and companion- 
able. Though he could have been Mr. McCrackin’s son 
in years, he chose to act as if they were old cronies to- 
gether, greatly to Mac’s delight, for Bierce, too, claimed 
to be country-bred, and he would turn to Mac for cor- 
roboration when he said, ‘We used to do so on the farm, 
didn’t we, Mac?’ But he could be merciless in his sar- 
casm; he hated hypocrisy and was utterly without fear. 

“He made his home at the Cotton’s resort, though he 
rented a cottage farther up the hill, where he wrote his 
manuscripts. To my mind he never wrote more beau- 
tiful things than those he wrote here, especially of retro- 
spection, a memory embodying his army days, the most 
touching, pathetic strain from the depths of a heart that 
so many thought calloused. For Bierce had been an 
army officer, and though no one was ever permitted to 
say ‘Major Bierce,’ I have always maintained that the 
army lost a brilliant officer where the world of letters 
gained a brilliant writer. 

“Herman Scheffauer, the young writer, now of Lon- 
don, was a protege of Bierce’s, was with him when the 
forest fire devastated our land and the surrounding coun- 
try. The fire did not burn below the line of our redwood 
timber, so the cottages on lower Loma Prieta Avenue, 
where Bierce lived, were safe. As soon as they could, 
our friends made their way through the fire, for the de- 
stroying element raged in the mountains for nearly a 
week; and when we together reached the ruins of the 
Monte Paraiso cottage, I was utterly exhausted, and cry- 
ing, too, and I leaned against the only chimney that was 
left standing of the whole house. Mr. Bierce, always 
sympathetic, had thrown his cape, a remnant of his sol- 
dier-days, around me, for my clothes were in tatters; and 
Scheffauer took the accompanying picture, which Bierce 
said reminded him of the ruined homes in the South in 
war time. In every way did this much-dreaded, much- 
maligned man show his sympathy; and of the writing 
material he brought to me after the fire, I still keep en- 
velopes and paper to remember him by.” 

Of the fire itself, Mrs. McCrackin wrote a graphic 
account, which appeared in the Wide World Magazine 
for May, 1902. Expecting to sell the ranch, she and her 
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husband had removed to a cottage which they built, in- 
tending to spend their last years in quietude and com- 
fort. But the sale was halted in some way, hence they 
had personally to see after the harvesting of the grapes, 
apples and other crops. Mrs. McCrackin had been to the 
fruit house to see how the Chinamen were getting along, 
and as she returned home she noticed smoke rolling and 
wavering in the wind on the north ridge of a nearby 
mountain chain, though several miles away. Her hus- 
band poo-hooed the idea of there being any danger, so 
she retired to rest as usual, but not to sleep. It was not 
until after three in the morning that she dropped into 
an uneasy slumber, only to be awakened before dawn to 
a sense of coming danger. Above the uproar of the 
storm she at last heard the voice of a neighbor: “For 
heaven’s sake, wake up! You’ve lost everything. The 
whole country’s on fire! Quick, for heaven’s sake, or 
you'll burn in your beds!” 

Opening the door, “Heavens! The sight! The terror 
of it”—she wrote—“seemed to freeze the blood in my 
veins; but I did not faint—I knew I must not lose my 
senses. The blinding, flashing, glaring flames shooting 
up into the sky, higher than my eyes could follow; the 
.clouds of smoke, muddy, turbulent waves rolling above 
sudden leaps of fire ; the hideous roar and crackle—it was 
all simply awful. There was nothing but fire and glare 
and smoke as far as my eyes could see, and I could think 
of nothing—my mind was a blank. . . . Monte 
Paraiso fire-swept—the buildings in ashes! I watched 
a lot of men, looking like demons in the glare of the fire 
—brandishing axes, swinging brush hooks, wielding long 
shovels, whipping the flames and beating the ground 
with boughs and branches in their desperate efforts to 
beat back and subdue the fast-encroaching enemy. But 
I was stunned. I felt no interest in their proceedings. I 
seemed perfectly indifferent. 

“|. . Then I saw the chain of fire-fighters slowly 
retreating; it was daylight now, and one after the other 
they came nearer to the house. It was safe, they still 
told me; but I must be calm. Would not some of them 
have a cup of coffee, I asked. But they all said, ‘Not 
now, pretty soon.’” 

The cause of their delay was soon apparent. They 
had assured Mrs. McCrackin too soon. The men scram- 
bled on the roof of the porch at the back of the house, 
A little later she saw them jump to the ground, and at 
the same moment she heard a hissing sound behind her. 
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“I turned in terror, only to see flames leaping up into the 
crown of the very tree against which I was standing, 
while at the same moment, the stable, belching flames 
from its interior, burst asunder with the sound and force 
of an explosion. , 

“IT gave up everything for lost! In a moment I had 
untied our horse from the tree, in the branches of which 
the fire-fiend was already making havoc, and rushed 
round to the front of the house in order to make my 
escape down the road. The fire, however, had reached 
the road before me, setting ablaze everything on either 
side and cutting off this natural avenue of retreat. 


“Where should we go—which way turn? North, east 
and west were all barred by fire, and our only chance 
was to get through on the south, though the tall firs on 
the land of our neighbor were already on fire. , Some of 
them, being strangers to the locality, grew bewildered, 
and I could not make myself heard in the wild uproar of 
the destroying flames. Making a dash for some bars in 
the fence that could be let down, I motioned to the men 
which way I wanted to go. We had plunged through the 
vineyard only a short distance when the wind, with a 
sudden swirl, brought up flames and smoke from the 
very direction in which I was heading. A little to the 
west lay the only avenue now open, but this was barred 
by a stout line fence, on which the men at once got to 
work. The fire was now crackling in the trees above us, 
and I was half stifled with smoke and flying ashes. Hud- 
dled together here, I suddenly missed Sancho [her pet 
dog] from our crowd, and though I shouted myself 
hoarse, it was of no avail; perhaps he was already dead. 

“When I saw the fence give way I put Billy’s bridle 
into the hands of the men, while I rushed through the 
opening first of all. My false courage had left me, and 
I ran screaming, but always straight on, away from the 
fire, through orchards and vineyards, scaling or breaking 
down fences as I came to them. What I saw when I 
turned my head only drove me on the faster—the same 
blinding, glaring ocean of fire, the waves of flame rolling 
high as the tree-tops, in which fiery serpents seemed to 
be hissing in rage and fury, and clouds of suffocating 
black smoke. Every now and then pieces of burning 
wood came hurtling through the air, murky with smoke, 
and made still hotter by the rays of the sun. 

“Presently I came to a fence which I could neither 
climb nor break down, and I ran back to the highway, 
where, in the few houses that stood here, the women had 
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all their possessions bundled up, ready to move, while 
the men folk were away fighting the fire. None of these 
women succeeded in stopping me, but when I reached 
the bottom of the next hill I sank exhausted on the 
steps of a veranda, where friendly arms were laid around 
me.” 

Soon she saw the men who had been so unselfishly 
working to quell the fire at her house. “We could save 
nothing. We tried hard to save the piano, and Mr. Bur- 
rell badly burned his hands trying to roll it out, but it 
burned up under the trees outside. We can do no more, 
and the Meyers have sent an urgent message for help, so 
we must go on there.” 

At last she was able to reach the spot on the road from 
which cries of admiration had always sprung from visi- 
tors and travelers as they passed by. “I gave but one 
look toward the scene of desolation and ruin, where only 
an hour before had stood our tree-sheltered, flower- 
decked ‘Forest Nook.’ Nothing was left but the pitiful 
stumps and blackened bodies of the great spreading ma- 
drones; the tall firs lay dead among smouldering ash 
heaps ; the fire-crisped leaves on the charred, half-burned 
branches of the oaks were falling, one by one, to the heat- 
baked ground. 


“*All go,’ the old Chinaman had sobbed a little while 
ago. ‘All go,’ I repeated after him, but I did not sob—I 
could not.” 


And when later they were able to go to the larger 
ranch house of Monte Paraiso, it “was not easy to find 
the road, for the whole stretch of the country was now 
one blackened region, with rills of fire still running 
through it. We found, however, that we had only to 
follow the trail made by the half-burnt bodies of rabbits, 
foxes, skunks and wild-cats, who had evidently made for 
the open road when driven from their lairs by the fire. 
Birds, partly consumed by the flames, had dropped in 
their flight and lay thick strewn along the land. Every 
now and then I had to stoop hastily to crush out the 
flames that came lapping up the edge of my skirt as I 
picked my way along. Sancho, poor beast, would howl 
dismally when his foot accidentally stirred up a bed of 
hot coals, and he limped worse than ever. 


This interesting account of 
Mrs. Josephine Clifford McCrackin’s Life 
will be concluded in the September issue of OUT WEST, 
together with a new story from her pen. 








SANTA MONICA To Become America’s Finest 


NZ Resort and All-the Year-Round Home Place 
By Jay D. Cassatt 


Director—Bureau of Publicity, Santa Monica 








L signs point to the one fact that in but 
Fi a few years Santa Monica will take her 
place and be known far and wide as 
America’s finest resort. By “fine resort” 
we mean one of quality, in which gaudy 
attractions will not predominate, and improve- 
ments will be of the more substantial order. 
Thousands of Americans who now pilgrimage 
yearly to European resorts along the Mediter- 
ranean will then be fully acquainted with the 
natural beauty of their own Riviera in Southern 
California, and will give more attention to it. 





campaign for greater Santa Monica. Mr. Dow, 
in a recent interview, covered one point which 
seems to be favored by all Sarita Monica boost- 
ers and that is to have the paramount policy 
the attraction wholly of the better element of 
citizens and residents. 

Some facts and figures as taken from the 
Santa Monica Outlook show that Santa Monica 
is very much alive. We quote a few of these 
items here: 

“The building permits for Santa Monica for 
1912 are claimed to be the greatest per capita 











Long Wharf at Santa Monica, the Largest in the World. 


Comparison of topography shows that in Santa 
Monica can be found a combination of rugged 
coast line, silvery beach and tinted mountains 
surpassing anything the European seaside cities 
offer. 

Another feature to be considered in our pro- 
phecy for the future of the Queen of the Bay 
Cities is the increasing interest on the part of 
men of big affairs who are coming to Southern 
California from the East. Such men as King 
C. Gillette, Adolphus Busch and a score of 
others have shown their faith by the investment 
of large sums of money in Santa Monica and 


its environs. 
CIVIC STRIDES 
Santa Monica is fortunate in having a very 
energetic mayor in R. H. Dow. He is one of 
the most enthusiastic supporters for a steady 


of any city in the world. This year will exceed 
last year. For three months of this year the 
building permits are close to half a million 
dollars. 

“In addition, there is at the present time more 
than $1,000,000 worth of street work under 
construction. Some 46 different contractors are 
building sidewalks, curbs, streets, sewerage, etc. 
The alleys in the business district covering 
seven blocks wide and sixteen blocks long are 
being paved with asphaltum and concrete.’ 

“Oregon Avenue has been renamed Santa 
Monica Boulevard and is one of the main thor- 
oughfares of Santa Monica. It is now being paved 
its entire length to the city of Sawtelle with as- 
=. Eight-foot concrete gutters, six-foot 

obusta Palms, decorative lamp posts, are also 
included in the plans for improvement. 
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“The completion of this work will make 
Santa Monica Boulevard the shortest possible 
route from Los Angeles to the sea. 

“Bids have been called for the erection of a 
bath house on North Beach, which will consist 
of four store-rooms, sun parlors, Turkish baths, 
massage rooms, twenty-five de Luxe bathrooms, 
100 private dressing rooms, 220 public dressing 
rooms, suites for hotel and Athletic Club pur- 
poses, automobile parking space, and, in fact, 
the bath house as now outlined will have many 
new features, will be exclusive and high grade.” 

The new Municipal Pier is attracting con- 
siderable attention on the part of engineers from 
all over the world. It is of reinforced concrete 
construction, and is built to permanently with- 
stand the action of the waves. The ocean-front 
promenade is being extended. 


Its topography is rugged and interesting. 
From the seashore you pass through the wide 
mouth of the Canyon, thence over the broad 
promenade to the walks following the winding 
roads, through groups of sycamores, eucalyptus 
and live-oaks, to a point a considerable distance 
inland. 

Visitors say the Canyon has a charm all its 
own. Certainly a brief visit at least to such an 
accessible beauty-spot should be of interest to 
you. The great long wharf, only a short dis- 
tance from the mouth of the Canyon, affords 
the opportunity to enjoy fishing for the finny 
denizens of the deep. 

It’s a pleasure to oe all the year ’round under- 
neath the sycamores in this sheltered Canyon. 
Easily reached by both electire car or auto, it 
is appealing particularly to businessmen. There 





Municipal Pier, Cost $85,000, built by the City of Santa Monica. 


It is expected that there will be a great amount 
of activity in home building during the coming 
year. It is a fact that buyers are showing more 
and more appreciation of high lying property. 
Unfortunately there is even now a scarcity of 
this class of land because of the rapid rate with 
which lot offerings are being taken up by invest- 
ors. 

Santa Monica has a perfect climate. During 
the summer months the ocean breezes temper 
the heat of the sun and the winters are un- 
equaled for mildness. Jack Frost is a total 
stranger here, and the choicest plants and trees 
of semi-tropical nature grow luxuriantly. 


SANTA MONICA CANYON 


Undoubtedly there is no other place in South- 
ern California appealing more to the nature-lover 
than does beautiful Santa Monica Canyon. Its 
history dates from the time of the early ex- 
plorers and Mission Fathers. For many years 

rior to its subdivision and improvement, this 
amous canyon, with its mighty sycamores and 
cool retreats, was the playground for thousands 
of pleasure-seekers 


are already examples in the Canyon showing 
how a cozy home can be built under or around 
a giant sycamore, and thereby produce a pleas- 
ing rustic effect. There is really no excuse for 
existence in a crowded city where such moder- 
ately-priced and accessible homesites are avail- 
able. 

Knapp and Woodard, landscape engineers, were 
given the task of artificially improving the Can- 
yon without interfering with its natural beauty. 
The result has been one of extreme harmony 
with preservation of the old trees and shrubbery. 
Hundreds of auto enthusiasts are availing them- 
selves of the opportunity to motor over the 
winding roads ‘neath the leafy sycamores. 

A visit will convince you that this is the 
beauty spot in the heart of San Vicente-Santa 
Monica, the Riviera of America. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND CONVENIENCES 
Over $150,000 has been spent for the sub- 
stantial and ornamental improvements in this 
Canyon. There are many miles of fine auto 
boulevards. These wind here and there to 
advantageous viewpoints. Cement sidewalks, 
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curbs and stairways of the very best material 
have been constructed. 


Rustic bridges in many places span the con- 
crete channels. A broad promenade to the 
ocean front, lighted with ornamental electroliers 
is one of the features artificially beautifying this 
historic playground. 


As a writer recently said in the Riverside 
Enterprise, “What is bringing ut such a 
change in Santa Monica?” He is answered by 
studying the business conditions existing in 
Santa Monica, for he soon learns that a bunch 
of live ones, genuine, energetic boosters who 


never ~ on the job, are at the munici 
wheel. They have awakened to the fact t : 
Santa Monica has all of the advan for 
pay scenic residences—ocean view, delightful 
athing beach and sea air, also, on the other side 
of their city, mountain scenery sufficiently 
pleasing in itself to attract the better element of 
seekers for beautiful, commodious homes.” 

Educational facilities in Santa Monica are 
exceptionally good, also transportation. Judg- 
ing from the many advan of this favored 
city, it can be easily prophesied that it will be- 
come America’s finest resort and all-the-year 
‘round home place. 


W oman to W oman 


By L. T. Crittenden 


Ye women of slum and ghetto, who fell in your upward way, 
To you goes my beari in yearning, tho’ thé whole wide, wide 


say nay. 


I would I could stop to belp you, I am bound by laws of men, 


Ob! 
When? 


When will a New law enter, Ob people, now answer, 


There’s a curtain of tissue between us, but the tissue must be 


not torn, 


Lest we learn too much of your sorrow, ye women of shame 


and scorn, 


Lest we pity instead of loathe ye, ye women of the street; 
Aid ye or show compassion, Ob women we dare not greet. 














High Sierras 


By Blonda Banks Colborn 


Lake Tahoe, wondrous blue, 
a mirror she reflected 


Gone were all the cares and worries, 
Gone the sordid thoughts of life— 
Swept away as if by magic 
All the petty things so rife; 
And within was born a message 
To thrill our souls anew, 
While we caught the broader vision 
That makes all of life more true. 


There they stand! those peaks so mighty, 
Cc with God’s eternal snows, 
loud like Sinai’s thunderings 
Of the Power that ere controls; 
While their silent, steadfast faces, 
Lost in blue and emerald green, 
Strikes a chord that vibrates quickly 
To the hidden Voice within. 


Lake Tahoe from Tahoe Tavern 


Ah, how wonderful at daybreak 
Was the coming of the morn! » 

When a stillness brooded over all 
Before the day was born. 

Silently the shadows trembled, 


Burst the glory of the day. 


All along the mountain ranges, 
Like a rim of burnished gold, 

Lighting up the tall dark pine trees 
With a majesty untold, 

Forth she came with steps so royal, 
That our hearts beat fast within, 

And our voices hushed to whisper, 
And our souls looked up to Him. 


Again we mused at twilight, 
As the moon rose over all, 
In her stately robes of silver, 
Before which our hearts enthrall; 
Across the limpid waters, 
She threw a path of light, 
Fletched with pink and red and crimson, 
Like opal gems set in the night. 


Ah, the trails, how strong their luring 
To the hidden wealth in store, 
With what eager, careful footsteps 
Enter we this open door— 
Where we pass up heights to higher, 
Through the trails, blazed years agone, 
Finding all along the pathway 
Wonders rare to gaze upon. 
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. the rocky fastness, 
paint-brush bright and gay, 
ur flowers in yellow, 

heads along the way; 
and the gentians, 
brilliant blu 


While we pass on—through the gate. 


Thus we enter trails so bidden 
To this sylvan banquet-hall, 

To this feast spread out before us, 
By the Father of us all. 

And as we gaze in wonder, 
Comes «. calm before unknown, 

And we bare our souls in silence 
As in silence we commune. 


ul, wonderful blue, that creeps out over the lake! 

rises at twilight, enveloping all in thy wake! 

that carpet the pathway of weary, heartsick man! 

that tower in the distatice, beckoning all to come! 

pines, through whose low, soft soughing we list to requiems sweet! 
waves, on whose billows walked His triumphant feet! 

O birds, whose glistening plumage herald a love and care! 

O stars, hung out in such splendor before our vision fair! 


We hear thy myriad voices, as borne in the silent night, 

We catch thy wondrous harmony, as the orbs swing into sight, 

We feast on the marvelous beauty, as the day transcends the night, 
And are lost in speechless wonder as we gaze on these glorious heights. 


O teach us the lessons needed in a world so filled with care; 
Teach us of things eternal, that shall make our lives more fair; 
Give us more of Thy Spirit, that shall make all of life more grand; 
O God of the High Sierras! which came forth at thy command! 


oooooo 
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NEWPORT BEACH 


By W. A. Cornelius 
Editor Newport News 


YZ West Newport {% Newport {% East Newport {% Balboa 


HEN any community meets with an 
extraordinary growth in these days of 
strenuous competition, it is never an 
—™ accident, but due to some peculiar ad- 
™ vantage this locality has over its rivals 
for public favor. 

ewport Beach was located on the shore of 
Newport Bay and on the beach of the Pacific 
ocean, at one time due to the freak of nature in 
throwing up a long narrow sand spit which 







waters of the ocean and bay have at once a 
morltying yet invigorating effect on the atmos- 
phere. The heat of the summer sun is chased 
away by the cool breezes that come from the 
sea on their mission of mercy to the sunbaked 
interior, while during the winter Jack Frost is 
kept on his throne on the summit of the nearby 
mountains by the equalizing effect of the mighty 
body of water which withstands both the heat 
and the cold. 








Balboa Pavilion 


separates the quiet waters of the bay from the 
restless billows and sw: ils of the mighty Pacific. 
The city was laid out years ago as a shipping 
village when steamers crossed the bar into New- 
port bay and took on cargoes of hides, wool and 
in for distant ports, but now, when Southern 
alifornia has’ been made the nation’s play- 
pant. it has been discovered that the Newport 
ay resorts fill-in the list for the entertainment 
of visitors by supplying a valuable feature that 
none of the other resorts have—a spacious area 
of salt water on which there are no breakers 
what ever, and where if the amateur sailor or 
boatman overturns his craft he must furnish the 
energy for the catastrophe himself, for the water 
lies around him for eight square miles as placid 
as the surface of an inland lake. 
4 Man has an inherent love for water, and the 
surface of the bay is covered with a myriad of 
water-craft from the plebian skiff, the stately 
yawl, the smooth gliding canoe, to the sputter 
of the family or passenger launch, or the roar 
of the hydroplane of the speed king. 
Lying as it does on a peninsula, the encircling 


Newport bay is too good a natural harbor to 
remain long undeveloped, and the rapid increase 
in the produce and populance of Southern Cali- 
fornia demands that the entrance to the bay be 
made safe for ingress, irrespective of wind or 
tide. Thousands of people who have never 
before heard of this place will be benefited in 
the decade to come by the commerce that will 
be laid at their doors through this Orange 
County port, but in the mean time other thou- 
sands will continue to regard it as the best place 
to forget the trials and tribulations of a bus- 
iness world. 

Money has been appropriated by the county 
supervisors to build a coast boulevard connect- 
ing Los Angeles and Long Beach with Newport 
bay, and the road will continue down the coast 
to San Diego. A part of the county bond issue 
of $1,270,000 goes to building a lateral to con- 
nect with the state highway and county 
roads system at Santa Ana. The Pacific Elec- 
tric has all arrangements made to connect 
Newport Beach with Riverside County during 
the next year. This road and the Southern 
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Pacific now operate trains to Los Angeles and 
intermediate points. 

Newport bay subdivisions consist of West 
Newport, Newport: proper, East Newport and 
Balboa. These go to make up the incorporated 
city of Newport Beach. Then there is Balboa 
island, which is meeting with a wonderful 
growth, lying just across the bay from Balboa 
and Newport Heights, the mesa land lying 
tributary to the city, and the sire of the new 
glass factory. 

Soon all roads will lead to Newport. None 
will lead away, for they will not be needed. 
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Plant of the $15,000 Branagan Glass Manufacturing 
Co., under construction, Newport Heights 









NEWPORT HARBOR 


By Lew H. Wallace 
President State Bank of Newport 


BOUT the year 1887 James McFadden, 
along with a few others, conceived the 
idea of making a harbor out of Newport 
i At that time, however, political 

backed by the Bg ong of the 
City of oP Angeles, swun; harbor improve- 
ments for the Southern m Calfornia coast towards 
San Pedro Harbor, now Los Angeles Harbor, 
regardless of the fact that for 7 years prior 
to this date coastwise vessels of light draught 
crossed the bar at the entrance to Newport Bay 
and loaded and unloaded their cargoes at the 
old Newport Landing, now known as Port 
Orange, while cargoes at other ports were loaded 


and unloaded by means of lighters because of 
the fact that ships could not cross the bars into 
the other ports in safety. 

Just twenty years after this, or in the year 
1907, the Newport Beach Chamber of Commerce 
was 0 and adopted as its slo , “The 
Development of Newport Harbor.” From that 
day to this there has never been an organization 
of more enthusiastic boosters for any project 
than have been the people of Newport Beach in 
the development of Newport Harbor. 

The first year was devoted to the education 
of the people in Orange County as to the harbor 
facilities lying within its boundaries. Hundreds, 
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Four of Newport’s Live Boosters 
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Three of the Biggest Boosters on the Peninsula 


—yes, thousands—of residents of Orange County 
had never seen any more of Newport Bay than 
that portion readily seen from the sand-spit. 
The aaer Beach Chamber of Commerce, 
however, furnished launches for free rides, taking 


Orange County residents over the entire bay, 


which consists of about eight square miles of 
land-locked water, the upper lagoon, so-called, 
being of itself an excellent harbor of refuge sur- 
rounded by steep bluffs of over a hundred feet 
in height until the upper end of the lagoon is 
reached where the ground gradually slopes from 
the bay to the farm land of the interior. 

The first visible reward for the continuous 
and concentrated effort of the men who were so 
enthusiastically —— their belief in the ul- 
timate development of the harbor was when 
Co , in the year 1911, appropriated 
$2,500 for a preliminary survey and the estab- 
lishing of harbor lines within the boundaries of 
Newport Bay. This was the first instance 
where the United States Government had made 
such an appropriation, and this appropriation 
was made upon the assurance by the people of 
the City of Newport Beach that they would 
vote a bond issue of $100,000 for the construc- 
tion of a jetty at the mouth of Newport Bay, in 
order that tlie sandbar might have an opportun- 
ity to clean itself and make it possible for boats 
having a draught of from 14 to 18 feet to clear 
the bar at low tide, and this will make it ible 
for boats of 20 to 25-foot draught to clear the 
bar at high tide. 

The preliminaries have already been completed 
for the voting of the $100,000-bond issue, and 
before the summer season expires the question 
will be voted upon and without doubt unani- 
mously carried. 

In carrying forward the work, the Newport 
Beach Cham of Commerce has been ably 
seconded in their efforts by practically every 
civic organization in Orange, Riverside and San 
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Bernardino counties, thus demonstrating that 
the ple in the interior are alive to the pos- 
sibilities and the quick advancement the de- 
velopment of Newport Harbor will bring di- 
rectly to them, the distance from the centers of 

pulation mentioned being about one-half as 
from Newport Harbor as they are from Los 
Angeles Harbor. 

It is the hope and the belief that the United 
States’ Government will further assist in the 
making of Newport Harbor not only a first- 
class commercial harbor, but a harbor of 
refuge into which war vessels may safely enter. 





Making Gold from Sand and Salt Water 


By W. S. Collins 
President Newport Land Company, and owner of 
Balboa Island 


Fourteen years ago, or in the year 1899, I sat 
in my office one day talking to a man who wanted 
to sell me 1000 acres of land around Ne ~ 
Bay for a consideration of $50,000. In the 
dreams of the future I imagined it would oa a 
good investment and purchased the property. 

On that day the south coast came into exis- 
a while a host of my friends stood around 

ab ns gave my immediate failure. They 
~ val t I was crazy to go away off down the 
south coast and invest $50,000 in sand, as they 
put it. 

Today that same property, since subdivided, 
sold, resold, develo 7 connected to Los 

¢ Electric railroad, is worth 


Angeles by the Paci 
more than $5,000,000. Some of the very people 


who laughed at my original purshase have since 
bought some of the property from me and they, 








Finally I secured my own right of way for an 
electric line from Santa Ana to Balboa and en- 
tered into — with Mr. H. E. Hunting- 
ton, head of the Pacific Electric, to build my own 
line over this right of way. Later a contract was 
signed for the construction of the road, but on the 
eve of beginning work Mr. Huntington decided it 
was too good a bet to overlook, took over my 
franchise and built his own road from Willows 
Junction, on the Long Beach line, to Balboa. 

Later he built the line from Santa Ana to 
Huntington Beach, connecting with the Balboa 
line at this point and now it is only a question of 
a short time until the line from Santa Ana to 
Balboa Island will be constructed. - 

On the day that these lines were completed, 
and the first cars sent over them, the south coast 
began to go ahead with leaps and bounds. The 








Residence of W. S. Collins, Collins Island 


too, have realized large profits on their invest- 
ments. 

Twenty miles in extent, the south coast 
beaches comprise the most beautiful, even, 
sandy coast line to be found anywhere. The 
extent is from the San Pedro harbor to the pic- 
turesque hills of the Corona del Mar, at the 
mouth of Newport Bay, and comprising the 
beach towns of Naples, Bay City, Huntington 
Beach, Sunset Beach, Redlands Seaside Colony, 
West Newport, N ewport, East Newport, Balboa 
and Balboa Island. 

Today the population of the south coast I 
would estimate at not less than 50,000 people at 
any time of the year, and during the summer 
seasons easily 100,000 people per week visit these 
beaches. On holidays and special occasions this 
number is greatly increased. 

‘The coming of "the Pacific Electric line to the 
south coast is a most interesting sto For 
years it was impossible to get the Pacific lectric 
to build a road down the south coast. Every in- 
ducement was offered, but with no avail. 


transportation problem was solved and people 
an to come to the south coast. 
very improvement now being made on the 
south coast, the sum total of which will reach up 
into the hundreds of thousands of dollars, is 
helping the development of this beauty-spot of 
Southern California. 

A boulevard from Long Beach to Balboa, along 
the coast line, and then across Balboa Island to 
the Corona del Mar and on to San Diego, is now 
in the making. It will be a scenic hig way, the 
scenic beauties of which will attract the automo- 
bile populace of Southern California. 

At boa one reaches 1% terminus of the 
south a where New connects with 
the Pacific Ocean at the Bea Mar, the hills 
and seal rocks of which a a rendezvous for 
artists and lovers of Nature’s beauty. 

On the narrow neck of land that separates the 
waters of the Pacific from the quiet, peaceful 
waters of Newport Bay is Balboa, covered with 
pretty beach hate apartments, hotels, tent 
cities and business blocks. The pavilion, which 
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is on the bay side of the peninsula, offers every 
amusement. 

In the center of Newport Bay and surrounded 
by its still waters, twenty-two square miles in 
extent, is Balboa Island, where hundreds of 
homes are built and under way. The hangar of 
the Glenn Martin Aeroplane Company was built 
at Balboa Island only recently, and aviation tests 
are daily attractions at Balboa d now. 

The automobile speedway around Balboa Is- 
land and connected to the mainland by a bridge 
will prove an added attraction when completed, 
as will the new $100,000 hotel to be built on 
Balboa Island. 


Newport Bay will soon have navigable con- 
nections with the Pacific Ocean, as a jetty at the 
mouth of the bay will be built in the near future. 
The bonds for this jetty have already been ar- 
ranged for in the city of Newport. 

When this is completed it will be possible at all 
times for pleasure craft to go to and from the 
ocean to the bay. Newport Bay is also the 
headquarters for the South Coast Yacht Club, 
and was the home of the late Madame Modjeska 
during the years of her retirement previous to 
her death. 




















Grinding Out the Dollars with the Little Old Mill 


While the artist was eartdoning Mr. Collins, 


he related the old legend of “Why the Sea is 
Salt,”—how a poor man begged from his rich 
brother a ham for a Christmas dinner for his 
family. The wealthy man gave the poor one 
the ham, who, while repay § home with it 
that night, was surrounded by a hoard of dwarfs, 
who took him into dwarfland after vainly per- 
suading him to sell the ham. They showed him 
their enchanted hand mill, which, as the story 
goes, one had to but wish and turn the crank and 
every wish was gratified. 

The poor man traded his ham for the old mill, 
took it home and ground out a beautiful home, 
, jewels, raiment, sumptuous repast, etc. In the 


morning the rich brother, who was manufactur- 
ing salt, saw his brother’s new home. As- 
tounded at the wonderful mill, and failing in 
von tay bm from his brother, stole it and placed it 
upon his outgoing ship and commanded it to 
“grind out salt, never stop grinding, grind, 
grind, grind.” 

So it ground out tons of salt, sunk the ship, 
but kept up grinding out salt, and is still a 
in: out salt on the bottom of the ocean. And 
this is “why the sea is salt.” 

Hence the inspiration for the above cartoon. 
Mr. Collins has literally made riches from salt 
water and sand by dredging Newport Bay and 
making Balboa Island. 
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A Group of Some of Newport’s Leading Boosters 
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STAYING QUALITIES of With Cartoons of Some of 


LOS ANGELES 
INVESTMENTS 


many years of observation and opera- 

tion in Southern California, the writer 
has met. only one class of dealers and in- 
 vestors—all are optimists. With the 

283 record of the past as evidence, and the 
well-conceived and rapidly-maturing arrange- 
ments for the immediate future, the most cau- 
tious operator may safely disregard every con- 
sideration except expansion. Actually accom- 
plished results render one utterly incapable of 
setting bounds to growth in every direction. 
The optimist justly uses this irresponsible spirit 
of expansion as the sure criterion for estimates of 
further increment in property valuations. But 
even he is continually outstripped in his calcula- 
tions by the progress of events. 

There are three elements which the prudent 
investor must carefully investigate in determining 
the real prospects in any given region. These 
are: 1. The Country. 2. The People. 3. The 
Atmosphere. 

1. The Country. It is evident that no 
amount of advertising or zeal of boosters could 
ever bring about the colonizing permanently, as 
a winter resort, of a district about the summit of 


Pike’s Peak, or the building up of a industrial 


center in a spot destitute of all conditions re- 

uisite to such development. So it is essential 
that nature provide at least a part of the founda- 
tion for any settlement of sufficient importance 
to give solidity, permanence and some degree of 
continuous appreciation to real estate invest- 
ment.. Certain natural deficiencies may be over- 
come by artificial importations or substitutes, but 
any —— which banks upon such growth to 
come from influx of population must provide in- 
ducement to settlers in one or other form, and 
where adverse conditions of climate, lack of pro- 
vision for creature comfort and forbidding as- 
pects of scenery combine to make life unenjoy- 
able, there is little chance of making real estate 
active in market at any time. 

I base my own firm reliance in the continued 
enhancement of real values in all parts of-Cali- 
fornia and more particularly in Southern: Cali- 
fornia, upon the character and resources of the 
country itself, in very large measure. 

This region was as fair and as beautifully en- 
dowed, to be sure, in the halcyon days of the 
Padres and Dons, and it is every whit as in- 
trinsically valuable today as it will be when all 
its worth is fully utilized. But its potential 
value, upon which appreciation is to be caleu- 
lated, lies in utilization. This process is even 
now in the incipient period. We get returns 
which are ample upon our own investment, but 
we are not economical or intensive in otir hus- 
bandry, because we do not have to be.so yet. 
Gradually we are learning that many blades of 
grass may be made to grow where one struggled 
for existence before, and that men and women 


its Chief Builders 


By Theo. B. Comstock 


and children, in multitude as the sands of the sea 
may be ens in affluence by the bountiful 
harvests which modern agriculture has made to 
ae the nibbling pasture-ground of earlier 

itants. Usage has marvelously developed 
uses; resources hitherto undreamed have become 
apparent in bounteous proportions; healing vir- 
tues of an all-year dependable and agreeable cli- 
mate have attracted permanent settlers as well as 
evanescent tourists; growth of business has 
extended the demand for business enterprise and 
introduced new classes of industry. In a word, 
the mere tickling of the soil and a little testing of 
resource have revealed storehouses of potential 
assets which cannot be more than surface-plowed 
by the present generation. We, of today, are 
merely consuming the shavings and sawdust of 
the builder’s work. Around and about us are 
vast treasurers of unutilized raw material capable 
of being fashioned into food and raiment, and es- 
sence of mental and moral growth of humanity. 

Nature has been kind also in other ways. The 
very structure of the earth, induced by geologic 
changes, has been so fashioned as to give marked 
advantages in topography for low-grade transpor- 
tation routes; for collection of water and the pro- 
vision of available lines for conduits; for supply 
of power by natural fall. The materials of con- 
struction, fuel supply, ores and minerals for un- 
born manufacturing industries, all are accessible 
and of admirable quality. 

As to the Country, then, the seeds of empire 
are here, in quantity and quality sufficient to 
render Southern California, if need be, indepen- 
dent of the whole world. If only this be requi- 
site, the future of this fair land must surely so far 
outstrip its marvelous past as to make of the 
region a veritable “wonder of the world.” 

2. The People. How can we judge of their 
employment of the talents commit to them? 
Truly this factor may be even more effective in 
results than the material upon which their energy 
shall be expended. 

There are two kinds of power used in blasting 
operations. One is slow, the other quick. One 
lifts, the other shatters. One exerts its power 

long lines of least resistance, and this is useful 
when you want. just. that style of action. The 
other drives home its energy regardless of ob- 
stacles. Perhaps it may take no account of 
weak lines of opposition. in its zeal to overcome 
the maximum restraint. 

Well, the vim and push and boom of the people 
who do, the moving spirit of the populace, con- 
stitutes the powder which blasts the way of 

rogress in any community. The Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, Merchants and Manu- 
facturers. Association, its Realty Board, Adver- 
tising Club; and various kindred institutions, are 
world-famous rallying points for the sappers and 
miners who prepare the ground for the plowing, 
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ey these are nore ee to ve tag fc ee of 
the procession of sturdy, p , driving home- 
seekers, who are always crowding to the front. 
It is not the ae who were here sleeping on 
guard of their riches, but those who came from 
afar, of the old pioneer stock, restless, enterpris- 
ing, conquering, compelling, adventurous, if you 
like; these are the ever-active forces which have 
occupied and prepared the country and who are 
now beckoning to earnest, capable, brainy people 
in all parts of the world to come and the 
promised land with themselves. 

Having done so much, and absolutely assured 
of the depth and solidity of the vast resources we 
have merely skimmed at surface, we confidently 
stake our lives and fortunes upon an abidin 
faith in a future far more glorious than the prou 
past of our achievement. The people here—the 
very best of the race which made these United 
States the peer of the nations of the world—are 
descendants of the hardy B aye my of the East 
and the West. And keenly alive to the work 
yet to be done, regarding accomplished fact as 
mere surveying and staking out of ground, we are 
so thoroughly in earnest, so united in purpose, so 
persistent in effort, that any one who can doubt 
the certainty of the outcome will be diverted 
into the current and carried along perforce. 

With the Country and its marvelous treasure 
at our command, and the People who dare and 
do, with hands and funds at our backs, you can’t 
hold back our progress if you try. 

3. The Atmosphere. Other portions of God’s 
Country, other People with the will to achieve, 
lie elsewhere out-of-doors, and the combination 
has not always brought results of tremendous 
importance. Too true, because there has been 
a lack of vivifying atmosphere. We have that 
unlimited in our eficent, health-winning cli- 
mate. This gives contentment, a certain sense 
of harmonious environment, a spell of enchant- 
ment from which our captives never fully recover 
wherev ey may roam. ey in cli- 
matic terms, undoubtedly has much to do with 
the “pull” exerted by Southern Celifornia, as it 
may add fuel to the indomitable “push” of its 
loyal. boosters. But there is Atmosphere of 
another kind, an intangible but demonstrable 
essence, bearing about the same affinity to air as 
subtle electricity to ordinary gas. It is the vis 
viva, the aosaediins wer of team-work, which 
actuates and ae every mother’s son ‘and 
daughter to inhale faith and enthusiasm with 
each breath, and to hold aloft the banner: 
“EXCELSIOR—Elixir of Youth,” The secret 
of our zeal and our accomplishment is E PLUR- 
IBUS UNUM—the same watchword which made 
and preserved the union of the States. Our 
heritage from the heroes of old is pre-vision as 
well as the records of history. Stand aside and 
don’t believe in us, if you will; if you come and see, 
you will believe and you won't stand a-side, but 
be-side us and “in the swim.” 

Given the Country, the People and the At- 
mosphere, all unified and harmonized in the 

t work of human development, what is to 
fimit the expansion of Southern California’s in- 
spired sway and the growth in value of every 
square foot of her well-endowed territory? Cer- 
tainly nought but over-crowding with People 
who come without tools, means or incentive to 


industrial occupation. Our land will respond 
beautifully:to every honest draft upon it. We 
can supply all needs of every man and woman 
who will but perform a due part faithfully in the 
community. There was a time when cial 
resources to be drawn from without by dint 
of argument, and by sacrifices commensurate 
with the supposed risk of the ventures made by 
investors on the Pacific Coast. We are happily 
over that period of pee sey Capital is here 
seeking application and there is no speculative 
future in real estate investments properly 
handled. That is to say, the investor who pur- 
chases land at going prices anywhere in Southern 
California, including the small stockholder of 
an honestly-managed corporation, runs no risk 
of loss of any portion of his capital, and he may 
safely rely upon a reasonable interest accretion 
in land value, year by year, from the simple 
growth of the country. There is a certain 
speculative element beyond this in the proba- 
bility of much greater enhancement due to the 
development of resources and the certain demand 
to come from the multitude of newcomers whose 
legitimate wants must be — by subdivision 
of acreage holdings and in other ways. But the 
speculation is only as to the percentage of incre- 
ment—not the certainty of it, which is amply 


Little pes been ripe « here ¢ te fourth 
ingredient of successful operations, the financing 
of real estate transactions, because it has not 
been found necessary of recent years to go be- 

ond the accumulated resources of the region 
itself to procure funds for any reasonable busi- 
ness enterprise. The time has come when out- 
side capital is pouring in abundantly without 

ing, and any legitimate, well- under- 
taking’ no longer goes begging for 
a REX: 

e foregoing outline is enough to show the 
real solid basis of real estate investment in Los 
Angeles and the surrounding country. Without 
more than the assured growth which is due to 
present conditions, the steady increase in values 
is certain to continue. But a new era of develop- 
ment has begun which cannot fail to produce 
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Some of the Men Making Los Angeles a City of Progress 


results in geometric ratio compared with the past 
record. Even the stimulus to manufacturing 
industries, which the needs of our permanent 
settlers has made apparent, would be sufficient 
to guarantee this pro ive advancement with- 
out ulterior aids. The building up of gigantic 
establishments in fields hitherto untouched has 
already been extensive; but the supply and the 
delivery of oil fuel and the multiplication of 


conveniences and great extension of markets are 
in their initial stages only. Reciprocal trade 
with the Orient, and distribution of supplies to 
interior western markets and along the coast of 
North and South America would soon tax exist- 
ing equipment to the utmost, and react decidedly 
upon land prices, so as to keep up the constant 
appreciation in values. Ev element of 
growth in this particular, which been effect- 
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ive in the past, must gain force enormously in the 
near future. And the cost of land, high as it may 
be in comparison with earlier rates, is still very 
low as contrasted with other regions of similar 
coos in population and advancement in the 


Then, to crown all, there is just beyond us a 
quickening influence of untold potential, which is 
sure to make for heavier demands for settlement 
and development, with commensurate gain in 
values. The opening of the Panama Canal, 
supplemented by the demonstration of wealth 


and industrial opportunities of this favored land 
through the greatest of World’s Fairs, will bring 
incalculable amounts of new energy, new de- 
mands to create new industries, to occupy the 
land more closely with more intense use. And 
with all this, every square foot of earth will 
become more precious and prices will advance far 
beyond any estimate which can now be figured. 

n short, there is no place in the world where 
real estate may be pumas today with more 


certainty of profitable returns than in any put 
of Southern California, if judiciously selected for 
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Take it 


any use to which land may be put. 
ro for what it is worth in the market for the 
It will surely advance 


purpose 
tapidly for that purpose, in any event, and more 


it is serving. 


probably it will soon be required for use which 
will put it into a higher priced class. 

Eleven years ago the writer purchased a home 
lot on a fine saldene street in Los Angeles for 
$2400. It is used for residence today, but the 
street is being filled with apartment houses, with 
similar lots selling for $12,000 to $15,000 and 


upward for this use. Lots not far away, which 
sold for residences ten years ago at $2500, are 
going now for business buildings at $25,000, and 
ew to be had so low. In another decade such 
lots will be in demand at $250,000. 

These ‘are not the predictions of a wild opti- 
mist, but a very carefully worked out estimate of 
the result of the mere action of known factors, 
which are plainly evident to any ordinary ob- 


server. 
Although the foregoing bald statements are 
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More Live Wires of Los Angeles 
based upon actually accomplished results, this 


fact is not as well known as it should be. There- 
fore some interesting statistics may well be set 
down in this place. The following figures are 
compiled from accurate details supplied by the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce—an author- 
ity undisputed. 

In 1912 the total value of the principal pro- 
ducts of Southern California amounted to $254,- 
250,000. It may surprise even many of our own 
citizens to learn that close on to forty per cent 
of this vast total comprised products of local 
manufactories, exclusive of all canneries, win- 


eries and many other industries which might 
properly be classed as manufactories of farm 
—- Petroleum and allied products in 
uthern California comprised more than seven- 
teen per cent, citrus fruits nearly twelve per cent, 
mineral products five cent, all kinds of farm 
roducts, not included above, less than twenty- 
ve ‘per cent of the whole. yielded reve- 
nue equal to nearly the combined value of eggs 
and poultry marketed, and beet sugar was pro- 
duced to greater amount than all three combined 
of the foregoing. 
Taking account of such items as were not 
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Boost is Their Motto 


classed as manufactured products nor as farm 
products in the foregoing estimate, the actual 
- value in 1912 of articles manufactured was ac- 
tually near one-half of the total output. 

his important fact signifies that we have 


reached the point where the demand for cro 


produced is equal to the supply available. The 
mechanical, as contrasted with purely agri- 
cultural industry is gaining rapidly, and just here 
is the absolute assurance of security to the tiller 
of the soil. The markets cannot be glutted 


except by wholly unneces:. y or criminal me- 
thods of procedure, and ever, tendency of mod- 
ern progress is to reduce cost of cropping and to 
enhance returns to the producer. 

Surely there cannot be found safer investment 
than land in this well-favored country, with all 
the conditions as they are; nor more certainty 
of rapid increase of capital from the simple action 
of irrepressible forces actually in effect, without 
considering the much greater probabilities, or 
even certainties, of future developments. 





LA FAYETTE SQUARE--- 


Los Angeles 














YE of the most notable events in the 
Los Angeles realty field was the recent 
opening of La Fayette Square by the 
Crenshaw Security Company. 

This magnificent residential park, com- 
prising eighty broad acres, has been planned 
and improved on such a magnificent scale that 
it stands today as a veritable ‘““Royal Domain,” 
exclusively restricted for beautiful homes. 

The location enjoyed by La Fayette Square 
is one of wonderful prominence, being elevated 
on the very pinnacle of the highlands of the 
fashionable West End, and surrounded by three 
great highways: Washington Boulevard, Cren- 
shaw Boulevard and West Sixteenth Street. 

The approach from these highways is through 
nine beautiful gateways built of moulded gran- 
ite; the architecture is a refined ballustrade of 
the Parisian type, surmounted by handsome 
electroliers. 

The crowning and central feature of the 
Square is St. Charles Place, a Spanish Pasear 
of marked beauty;in the center, smooth asphalt 
drives surround a group of private parks set 
with tropical palms, bordering the walks at 
either side of the Pasear are rows of handsome 
electrolier of the same granite material as the 
gateways. 


This elaborate plan of ornamenting the 


Pasear is a direct reproduction of the beautiful 
rk effects that surround the magnificent 
heatro Municipal at Rio de Janeiro, South 

America, and has created widespread admira- 

tion. 


The owners have taken a special pride in 
planning and transforming this property into 
a genuine residential park, and thereby adding 
to the residential section of Los Angeles, some- 
thing of real merit and permanent beauty 
instead of the ordianry commonplace subdi- 
vision. In other words, this big project, as to 
its scope of preparation and improvement, has 
been placed on a basis of stability seldom 
equalled in a tract offering, and only made 
possible by the fact that back of it all stands the 
Crenshaw Security Company, one of the most 
responsible and conservative investment cor- 
porations of Los Angeles, with assets of more 
than one million dollars. 

The many friends of the company are con- 
gratulating it upon the notable undertaking 
which is being carried out with such distinction, 
and loudly praise the adoption of this unique 
slogan: “Build your beautiful home in Ta 
Fayette Square and live forever.” 

C. R. L. CRENSHAW, 


Secretary. 
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First Residence Built at La Fayette Square 





A. H. WOOLLACOTT 


Stocks and Bonds, Member of the Los Angeles 

Stock Exchange. 

The man who is at the back of the Los Angeles 
Fireproof Building Co. Their new buil is 
to be thirteen stories. He is a native of 
Angeles, his mother a native of Los Angeles, 
alsojhis father was of the early pioneers of Cal- 


ifornia, and later became at the head of one of 
Los Angeles’ largest trust companies. Mr. 
Woollacott was educated in Los Angeles public 
schools, finished his practical education in his 
father’s office, took charge of his father’s business 


in 1907, which was most substantial. He in- 
herited a large estate from his father, and has 
been one of the most aggressive business men 
of the city ever since. 


DOMENICO GATTONE 
Proprietor of Stewart’s Tailor Parlors, 324 Ex- 
change Building; y-~ of Leeds Weav- 
ing Co., 213 South Spring. 
One of Los Angeles, California, boosters. For 
many years was manager of the Royal Italian 


band, which has a world-wide reputation. Mr. 
Gattone is conducting two of the largest tailor- 
ing establishments of Los Angeles, and says 
that though he as a native of sunny Italy, 
California is his home for life. 
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This was the first house erected in La Fayette 
Square, and was built by the owners of the 
tract, the Crenshaw Security Company, not as 
a building venture, but to serve as a material 
demonstration of the high class character of 
La Fayette Square. 

The idea of building such a fine residence 
rior to the formal ae By the tract is in 
eeping with the general plan pursued by the 

Crenshaw Security Company in developing 
this beautiful residential park. Work on the 
— was started about one year ago 
quietly carried to completion at a total 
cost of $15,000 before the gates were formally 
thrown open to the public, the Crenshaw Com 
pany believing the discriminating class of home- 
seekers prefer to select their home sites strictly 
on the beautiful merits of the property already 
improved, rather than to invest in a new tract 
as is too often the case, on the strength of 
glowing promises and wild imagination. 

Some idea of the advancement of Los Angeles 
may be gained from the fact that one year ago 
this eighty acres was merely a waving barle 
field of uncertain value, whereas today it end 
transformed into a magnificent residential park 
representing a value in excess of $1,000,000, and 


in a comparatively short time, when en oy 
built up will aggregate more than $4,000, 


It is now ten years ago that the Crenshaw 
Investment Company became impressed with 
the Fu gam 3 of the waving barley. fields that 
eae over the highlands bordering Washington 

ulevard, at the westerly gates of the “4 A 
The company, having unlimited confidence 
the future o! "Los Angeles, foresaw the ‘possi 
bilities of transforming this pastoral lan Re 
into beautiful homesites. They invested heav 
in the unimproved land, and since then mn 
operated exclusively in that section. Ten 
large tracts have been subdivided and marketed 
by this company. The last, and the master- 
piece of them all, is La Fayette Square, a mag- 
nificent residential park of ty acres, valued 
at more than $1,000,000. e plan and im- 
provements are distinctive, po of the highest 
aoe, As | to the tract an atmosphere of 

a marked individuality that it 
In fact, La Fayette Square 
mest tract 


ond lose. 
is pee by many as the han 
ever subdivided in Los Angeles. 


G. L. Crenshaw is president, and C. R. L. 
Crenshaw is secretary, of the corporation. 





JOHN A. VAUGHAN 


Mr. Vaughan’s new home 


Owner of a Superior Place for the Homes of 
Peopie. 


This beautiful subdivision is in that section 
of the city which has enjoyed a period of buildi 
and development activity seldom Pier oes 
in any community. 

It extends from Crenshaw Boulevard to West 
Boulevard on Washington and West Adams. 
Washington Boulevard, the northern boundarv 
of the tract, is the great highway, Los Angeles 
to Venice and the sea. 

Welli mn Square is irresistibly attracting 
the very best class of investors and homeseekers 
because it is undoubtedly the finest residential 
offering in this section. 


The time to buy property for either invest - 
ment or a home is when it is new and prices are 
, 4 their lowest. Today you can buy this high- 

ap ged in a built-up region for consider- 
ably than it will shortly be selling for. 
Nothing in the vicinity surpasses it and the man 
looking either for investment or homesite should 
fully investigate its claims. 

The development all about this section assures 
rapid increase in value and consequent profit 
to early investors. It is in the direct line of 
the city’s resistless march to the sea 

Considering location and opening prices, this 
new and attractive subdivision is the choicest 
offering in the western part of Los Angeles today. 

Wellington Square is practically surrounded 
by fine boulevards and is within two blocks of 
the proposed subway, which will mean a trip 
of only 15 minutes to the business and shopping 
centers of the city. Its location guarantees its 
future. Some of the newest and finest sub- 
divisions in the city are adjacent. 

This region is in the high part of Los Angeles 
and a fine unobstructed view of the mountains 
and foothills is obtainable at all times.’ Palatial 
homes are on every side. Every convenience 
is provided for the home-lover or family-man. 
Lots are wide and deep. 

The street work is more than distinctive—it 
is a revelation to even those familiar with high- 
grade property development. 

The scarcity of desirable property in this 
fashionable part of the city is growing more and 
more pronounced. Good residence sites will be 
hard to procure very shortly without paying 
exorbitant prices. 

Advance inquiry is already great. This is an 
exceptional home tract and it offers a rare 
opportunity. Make your reservation now and 
build later, if more convenient. People of 

rominence, socially and financially, have se- 
lected this region for their homes and you will 
make no mistake by doing likewise. 
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EXCHANGE BUSINESS IN A CLASS 


BY ITSELF ®% 


S44 WY 
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By William H. Akin 


We, of Los Angeles, glory in our Wonder City, 
marvelous as to present attainments and future 
possibilities, which, to ane, rnd express in 
words, would beggar the vocabulary of the most 
ardent and fluent optimist. 

Our matchless “‘year-around” climate is an 
asset which ye | heralded is attracting to 
this glorious Land of Sunshine and Flowers 
constantly-increasing thousands and tens of 
thousands, who me permanent residents 
for the most part, some returning to their former 
homes to adjust their affairs as quickly as pos- 
sible and buy a “one-way” ticket back, fully 
determined, if living then, to be among those 
present when Uncle Sam’s census-takers count 
our MILLION OR MORE in 1920. 

It is the ultimate destiny of Los Angeles, 
strategically situated as the first World Port of 
the Pacific available to west-bound traffic pass- 
ing through the Panama Canal, to become a 
great seaport city. If present plans do not mis- 
carry, we will soon have completed and ready 
for world commerce, a harbor modern to the 
minutest detail, and intensely practical. 

A wonderful opportunity for industrial devel- 
opment is here. Factories may run 365 days 
and nights in the year, our moderate climate 
rendering numer Se expensive construc- 
tion customs of the t, and our petroleum so 
abundantly produced locally supplying the 
necessary element for cheap power while raw 
materials in great variety are easily obtained. 

Our merchants should be alive to the trade 
possibilities in the Orient, where vast multi- 
tudes of the eight hundred million Chinese are 
casting off the shackels of ignorance and super- 
stition and having emulated the American form 
of government are now in a receptive mood for 
American-made articles, while we in turn have 
a growing demand for many things produced by 
them. 

World-famous orange and lemon groves, al- 
falfa extensively raised, vast areas in sugar 
beets, vineyards miles in extent, olive orchards 
and practically endless variety of deciduous 
fruits, berries and all sorts of garden truck, 

ther with rich mines and vast oil fields com- 
prise some of the many wealth-producing ele- 
ments in our surrounding territory. 

The record-breaking volume of real estate 
business we transact, broad in —- and diver- 
sified in character is the natural outcome of 
our conditions, and each succeeding year finds 
a greater amount of this business brought about 
through the medium of exchanges. 


While there exists a more or less uniform 
conception of ethical salesmanship as applied to 
other departments of the business, the exchange 
branch, with its present volume of important 
transactions and ever-increasing opportunities 
for future expansion along proper lines, should 
be comprehensively standardized in its various 
ramifications and established and maintained 
on a higher plane, in fact, than any other branch 
of real estate activity. 

An exchange broker should be the financial 
adviser, inspiring and maintaining the full and 
complete confidence of his clients, and havin 
adequate facilities for gathering accurate a | 
dependable information concerning properties 
placed with him for trade, and based on infor- 
mation so gathered the broker and not the owner 
should appraise the value of listings thus elim- 
inating time-wasting arguments as to price, 
which arguments are for the most part without 
point or merit as the measure of value in an 
exchange is not money, but other property and 
different conditions. 

The owners have ample protection in that a 
deal must have their sanction in the last analysis, 
and if the broker does not plan his deal with a 
view to getting such final sanction he is obviously 
wasting his time. 

In view of the fact that the broker’s compen- 
sation is at all times contingent upon securing 
for his client an acceptable proposition, the 
client should certainly be willing to pay the full 
rate of commission when a satisfactory deal is 
obtained. Brokers would do well to confine 
their listings and efforts to the holdings of per- 
sons who are cheerfully willing to pay properly 
for services rendered. 

I dream of an ideal state where owners with 
utmost confidence unfold to their broker the 
true story of their condition, secure in the 
knowledge that practiced and skillful attention 
will be given their case; that their property 
will be justly and equitably appraised, and that 
a proposition suited to their requirements will 
eventually be evolved: I dream of satisfied cus- 
tomers who pay full commissions willingly and 
cheerfully: I dream of an era of honest and can- 
did interchange of propositions among brokers, 
enlarging greatly the ~~ of individual oppor- 
tunity and inuring to the benefit of all concerned. 

Will this dream ever come true? We are not 

rmitted to know the future, but if I should 

ard a guess, the optimistic note would pre- 
dominate. 











Under the Study Lamp 


By the Editor 








Unless otherwise initialed, all Reviews in Out West are written by the Editor. 








Are we satisfied with our prisons as they are? Are they humanizing to those confined within 
their walls, or do they squeeze out the last remnants of humanity? These and many other questions 
are being pretty thoroughly discussed nowadays. Fred High, the Lyceum Director, speaks of 
“our inhuman prison policy that treats men as criminals instead of looking upon them as brothers.” 
With the help of an array of well-known platform and pulpit lights, Mr. High has gathered together 
a large amount of information and much valuable thought and suggestion about our prisons. He 
desires to awaken interest, to arouse thought, to compel attention, and to demand a change in public 
sentiment so that our prisons may become corrective instead of corruptive, reformative rather than 
deformative, ney! instead of d ing. Prison Problems, compiled by Fred High, 176 pages, 
$1.00 postpaid, The Platform, 610 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 


Slowly but surely the history of the Far West is being understood. Students of ability and 
experience are seeking to grasp the facts from every possible standpoint. One takes them from the 
standard of the explorer, another the historian, another the church, and now comes Katherine Coman 
and analyzes them from the standpoint of industrial economy. For four years the trustees of Wel- 
lesley College allowed Miss Coman to study, and the Carnegie Foundation provided the funds for 
travel, in order that she might gather the material at first hand and in the field for this work. The 
result is a most luminous and valuable contribution to the literature and philosophy of the histo 
of the great West. It deals with the Spanish Occupation, Exploration and the Fur Trade, the Ad- 
vance of the Settlers, the Transcontinental Migration, and Free Land and Free Labor. Therein 
is no acceptation of cut-and-dried theories, no rehash of prejudiced and one-sided viewpoints. As 
a trained student, observer and philosopher, carefully gathering all the facts, then calm weighing 
them, she gives her judgements, not as final and fixed, but as aids to an understanding of the facts. 
History is thus reduced to a philosophy, a science of human life, and the interests of the great mass 
of the people are shown to be paramount. We have not yet fully learned this lesson, but the history 
of our Great West clearly demonstrates it to the thinking mind. 

The causes of the failure of Spain’s attempts to colonize New Mexico are shown to rest entirely 
upon the inability or refusal of the Spanish leaders to realize this fundamental fact. The failure of 
the Mexicans in California shows the same lack, and that for a country to prosper its economic 
foundation must be secure. In the days of “the splendid idle forties” the Spanish bought instead of 
producing from the soil. Consequently they were constantly impoverishing themselves by sending 
away their gold for things they might have produced themselves. The decline of the fur trade is 
shown to have been a lack of character: “The trappers and traders were dying out quite as rapidly 
as the beaver. Exposure, drink, and the hostility of the Indians were destroying them one by one. 
Their wages were spent in the carouses that disgraced the rendevous and the trading posts.” In 
similar analytic fashion Miss Coman shows why certain communities of settlers advanced so much 
more rapidiy than others, the advance or its converse being determined by inexorable law. The 
curse of slavery upon the land-owners was never more logically and relentlessly shown—not in par- 
tisan fashion, but by the working out of unchangable economic principles. Altogether the work 
is of t importance and value and should serve to mould the minds of the young in the right 
form for the ultimate and permanent success of the nation. Economic Beginnings of the Far West, 
by — Coman, 2 vols., 425 pages each, fully illustrated, $4.00 net, The Macmillan Company, 

ew York. 


The historical novel still makes its appeal to many minds. Samuel W. Odell has given vivid 
ind realistic pictures of the times of Cyrus, the great conqueror, of his drunken and licentious son, 
Cambyses, and then of the noble Darius, in his The Princess Arthura. The book has a strong love 
inotive througout, and the devotion of the Princess Arthura for Darius is well and touchingly told. 
More than in any way, however, the story impresses me with the horror of selfish and inhuman 
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. —— ip—the so-called divine right of kings—the bloody wars that were made (and still are made) 

on their mere say so, and the — and prodigal squandering of precious human life and countless 
treasure, merely to gratify the passions of these imaginary superior persons. O kingship! what 
countless and bloody crimes have been commited in thy name, what horrors perpetrated, what 
sufferings endured, what woes prolonged! Books like this affect me now as unconscious indictments 
of the whole bloody business of war and the selfish vanities of men that provoke war. From this 
standpoint the story is useful as well as interesting. As a story it is well thought out, dramatic 
in plot and strong in action. The Princess Arthura, by Samuel W. Odell, 312 pages, with colored 
frontispiece, $1.25 net, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 


What is a girl to do whose parents die and leave her without money or occupation? How 

many an unhappy girl has had to answer this question for herself. The what-shall-I-do girl is a 

retty doleful creature as arule. Isabel Woodman Waitt has hit upon a good plan to give suggestive 
olen. She has her heroine—left an orphan—write to a number of her school-day friends who are 
out in the world, and the book is made up of their answers. One was a newspaper girl, another 
@ matron in an orphan asylum, a milliner, an actress, a beauty-specialist, a piano teacher, a nurse, 
a typewriter, a sauapagar a school teacher, a librarian, a teacher of dancing, a farmer, a baby 
tender and a sales-‘“‘person.” Each tells how she entered her chosen work and the special difficulties 
she has had to contend with and overcome. 

Then, squash and squeezes! dollars and doughnuts! what does the girl who has asked advice 
do but run away off to Seattle with a fellow who has asked her to marry him and shake our faith in 
human nature and books and everything by leading us to assume that they lived happy for ever 
after. The What-Shall-I-Do Girl, by Isabel Woodman Waitt, $1.25 net, 332 pages, L. C. Page & 


Co., Boston, Mass. 


To tell stories sweetly, purely and naturally for children is a great gift, and a book that comes 
to us from a real story-teller is a delight. I have had this pleasure in ing Maud Lindsay’s 4 
Story Garden for Litile Children. There are twent pretty, simple stories told in just the fashion 
that children love, dealing with nearby things, and I heartily commend them all without reservation. 
Older — the child heart will love them as much as will the little ones. A Story Garden, 
by Maud Lindsay, 91 pages, profusely illustrated by F. Liley Young, square 8vo., $1.00 net, post- 
paid $1.10, Lothrop Lee & Shepard Co., Boston, Mass. 


propriate at this time is anything that truthfully gives us a real conce 


Especiall ap eon of 
the condition of affairs in the Balkan States and Turkey. A Greek lad tells of his home life and 
training, of the experiences he had personally, or saw, in connection with the rule of the Turks in 
Macedonia. Without making a plea for his people he makes the strongest possible gm and he 


shows us clearly why he thus reaches our hearts. Brought up in an environment of danger and 
death, nurt on stories of those patriots who had died rather than betray their country, his little 
heart was fired from the earliest day to the highest type of local patriotism and to a complete under- 
standing of the causes that led to the enslavement of his people. No wonder, then, that he fully 
understands present conditions and makes our pulses beat in response to the cry of his heart that the 
Turks may be forever driven from his native soil. It is a book for boys and girls and equally in‘er- 
esting to their elders. When I Was a Boy in Greece, by George Demetrios, 168 pages, with illustra- 
tions, 60 cents net, postpaid 67 cents, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston, Mass. 


A new country. generally establishes its literary reputation before it essays the role of critic* 

There are those in the who would have us believe that California is ‘‘too new” to have established 
—s except its rawness and youthful exuberance. Yet Jerome A. Hart, for many years the 
able and successful editor of The Argonaut, dares to come forward and -_— to the world a book of 
information, analysis and criticism on Sardou and the Sardou Plays. t unspeakable temerity! 
What ye ane audacity! Yet, strange to say, Mr. Hart does his work as well—nay, better, in my 
humble judgment—than it could have been done by any of the sophisticated and Fe em : 
critics of the East. He has gone to his sellimposed task with California enthusiasm and sunlit 
knowledge. Dividing the book into three parts, he deals first with the important events of Sardou’s 
life as a dramatist; second, with narrative analyses of two-score of Sardou’s plays; and third, of the 
Sardou plays as given in the United States. We are given graphic pictures of his early life, his strug- 
es to gain a footing in spite of his poverty, the blows dealt to him by treacherous collaborators, 

is first triumph and the attacks of plagiarism his success brought upon him. Then we see him at 
the court of Napoleon III, as a landed proprietor, and finally as an academician—the pride and 
glory of all great Frenchmen. His relationship to the “Divine Sarah” is graphically told, and the 
mutual help they were to each other presented with panyry f and understanding. Indeed, Sardou’'s 
whole career as a dramatist is fully covered without any of the foolish and inane details about which 
few care a rap. The second and third parts are devoted to the plays in detail, and the particulars 
of their presentation in the United States. To those who are interested in Sardou this volume is 
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indi le. Sardou and the Sardou Plays, by Jerome A. Hart, 403 pages, three portraits, $2.50 
net, J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marvellously analytical, with a deep knowledge of con oo weak, fashionable, super-sensitive, 
super-refined, somewhat contemptible human nature, Ann Sedgwick’s The Nest and Otber 
= reveals to us the subtle workings of other people’s — As a literary craftsman no one 

=o ion the ability and genius of the author. Her characters are drawn with swift, deft and 
po es. Holland’s physician tells him he has but a month to live. He and his wife, Kitty, ha have 
not been very happy together, and now he learns that she loves Sir Walter, their neighbor. When 
the news of her husband's impending death is told to her, however, every fibre of her being seems 
to throb with love for him. He responds and they are ap pperenty perfectly happy in “the nest.” 
Then come subtle questionings, ysis of motives, complex feelings and a comp Bon upset of the 
short-lived joy. When, finally, he discovers the doctor was mistaken and he goes home and tells 
it to his wife, bitterness comes to the surface, and recrimination is indulged in, so that both move 
apart henceforth from each other’s inner life and love. The other stories are of this same type of 
people. The Nest and Other Stories, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, 302 pages, $1.25 net, postage 
extra, The Century Co., New York. 


In The Book of the Beastie, Ruth Ewing and Josephine Trott have gathered together from every 
possible source 253 pages of stories, poems, and beautiful photographs dealing with birds and beasts. 
The selections are made with discrimination and care, and the accompanying pictures are beautiful 
ind attractive. Such books as this should be multiplied and largely distributed among the young 
io lead them to a fuller knowledge and appreciation of Our Universal Kinship. The Book of the 
Beastie, 253 pages and many illustrations, $1.00, The Forest Press, Highland Park, Ill., or of Out 


West, Los Angeles. 


Three dainty little books have come to the editor’s desk from J. E. Caldwell, formerly of Ot- 
tawa, Canada, but now lured to live in our sweet, beautiful and restful California. Ottawa is a poem 
read at the Second Annual Board of Trade Banquet, December 29, 1910; The Yellow Bag is a drama, 
dealing with individual responsibility towards the subject of U niversal Peace; and Songs of the Pines, 
as its name implies, is a booklet of songs of the free and open, redolent of the odors of pine and fir, 
the camp-fire, toboganning, logging and general life in the land of the North. Songs of the Pines, 
by J. E. Caldwell, 142 pages, William Briggs, Toronto, Canada. 


Concert Pitch, by Frank Danby, ‘tells the story of a snobbish English family who tried to force 
their daughter into a “good” marriage. She ran away with a musician and composer with a tem- 
perament and a fondness for a great singer who could present his music to the world. A friend of 
the girl, realizing the mistake she had made, and knowing her family would ostracise her, kept watch 
over her. The musician was finally shot accidental! by the singer’s husband, and a hap y marriage 
ensued. The plot is good and there is some ened’ character drawing, but some of the scenes 
are too grossly sensuous and suggestive to leave any other than a bad taste in the mouth. Concert 
Pitch, by Frank Danby, 380 pages, $1.35 net, The Macmillan Company, New York. 


How true it is that truth is stranger than fiction, and that no person can tell how another person 
lives. In Robert Herrick’s One Woman’s Life he gives us a picture of an ambitious American Fier 
striving always to get up higher—the higher in every case meaning a better social appearance. 
struggles —* be laughable were they not so pathetic. As a true picture of thousands of women’s 
mental and social ——s the book a distinct and decided value, more as‘a w: pomeret, 
than as an example. One Woman’s Life, by Robert Herrick, 405 pages, $1.35 net, The Senenn 


Company, New York. 


The romantic era of the —~ of the United States is rapidly poning away. It is well to pre- 


serve any and all reminiscences of the men who made that history. In his Winning the Southwest 
Glenn D. Bradley has told of seven heroes of the frontier—Carson, Stockton, Wootton, Houston 
Kearny, Custer and Fremont. Noble Kit Carson, high-minded Stockton, fearless Custer, an 
path-finder Fremont are well known, and so, to Texans, is Houston, but “Old Dick Wootton” is 
——s known to this generation. Hence it is well to place him where he belongs—in the front 
that adventurous class of pioneers who always ae oh forward to the frontier no matter 
how advanced or dangerous it was. The author’s method of handling broad historical facts by 
biography is ey, successful. Winning the Southwest, by Glenn D. Bradley, $1.00 net, 225 pages, 


illustrations, A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago. 

Francis P. Savinien an ublished some interesting verses under the title Bonbons. They show 
considerable pots feeling and literary workmanship. 64 pages, 75 cents, George Routledge & Sons, 
London and New York. 
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The Suburban Homesite of Romance 
and Historic Interest in 
San Vicente-Santa Monica 


A combination of safe beach, wooded slopes and attrac- 
tive canyon nooks. 

Many lots have ancient sycamores on them—some are 
high, with far-reaching view—others are sheltered and 
hidden from the public eye. 

The home or nature lover can take his choice and build 
in Santa Monica Canyon a year-round home, which will 
be his constant and ever increasing delight. 

Spend a day in these charming surroundings. There'll 
be no question in your mind—you’ll REALLY WANT a 
home in Santa Monica Canyon. 


Prices and Terms Moderate 


IMPROVEMENTS—Paved and winding auto roads— 
complete drain system—water, electricity, telepbones—con- 
venient to stores and schools. 

CAR SERVICE—Cars over Pacific Electric from Fourth 
and Hill St. station, transfer to Canyon car going direct 
to Canyon Depot. 

OUR OBSERVATION A UTO—Reserve seat in ad- 
vance for delightful ride at 9:30 or 1:30 daily. No charge. 


L. D. Loomis Co. 


Los Angeles Office: Santa Monica Office: 
421 Wright & Callender Bidg. 212 Oregon Avenue 
Ot Main 1676 Home 60559 Sunset 606 
CASSATT AD = Santa Monica-Home 1271 
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Masterpieces of Western Poetry 








CALIFORNIA 


By James Newton Matthews 


Into the West the world is going— 
The rose-red West where the mountains are, 
And the stars dip low, and the winds are blowing 
The perfumed sails to the ports afar; 
Where the swishing skirts of the warm Pacific 
Are stitched with silver and braided with gold; 
Where a sunset coast and a clime mellific 
Still dimple our dreams as in days of old. 


Into the West the world is gliding— 
The marvelous West, where the Titans went 
And builded homes for the first abiding 
Of Freedom’s feet, in the Occident; 
Where the Argonauts, with the later Jason, 
Set sail in search of the Golden Fleece, 
And won at last as proud a place on 
History’s page as the men of Greece. 


Into the West the world is rushing— 
The wonderful West, where the orange shines, 
And the citron burns, and the grapes are blushing 
In passionate suns on a million vines ; 
Where orchards reek with a ruddy splendor 
In valleys fair as the fabled East, 
And Nature swoons in a soft surrender 
Of all things sweet for the world’s last feast. 


Into the West the world is turning— 
The opulent West, where the heart and eye 
Are fed with the dreams of a long sojourning, 
There, in the bush of the amber sky; 
Where never the thunder is beard, and never 
The shock of a storm the whole year long; 
And life in the sunset-land forever 
Is only the pulse of an endless song. 


From The Lute of Life, by James Newton Matthews, 
Horton & Co., Cincinnati Ohio. 











.1 SUNSET ON THE MOUNTAIN LAKE 


From a Painting by J. Bond Francisco 





